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Aotes. 
PRECEDENCE: DOCTORS OF LAW, SERJEANTS, 
KNIGHTS. 

If a University curriculum does not necessarily 
impart profound learning, it confers 
breadth of culture. It, therefore, seems politic in 
an age of technical education to keep up that 
honourable estimation that has always appertained 
to academic degrees. Jacob’s Law Ductionary, 
1797, has :— 


“A Serjeant-at-Law is the highest degree in the 
Common Law, as a Doctor in the Civil Law ; but accord- 
ing to Spelman, a Doctor of Law is superior to a Serjeant, 
for the name of a Doctor is magisterial, but that of a 

‘ t is only ministerial.” 

‘Doctores,” Spelman adds, “sedentes Cathedrati infra 
Curiam et pileati disputant, Serjeanti stantes promiscui 
extra repagula curiae, que barras vocant absque pilei 

sed tenui calyptra (que coyfa) dicitur inducti, 
Gums agant et promovent.”—Glossarium, 1687, p. 512. 

The Judges of the Courts of Westminster are always 
admitted into this venerable Order (Serjeants) before | 
they are advanced to the Bench. .. . The Judges call them 
brothers, and hear them with great respect... . By the 

ae patent of creation it appears that the 
erjeant is a state and dignity of great respect.” 
a's Law Dic. ; Fortescue, yt 3 Cre 1; ioe, 72; 

Jnst., 213, 214 ; Manning's Serjeants’ Case; 8 Scott's 

Rep., 431 ; 3 Blackstone's Com., 28. 


In The Catalogue of Honour, by Thos. Milles, 


priceless 








1610, under the heading “ Noblemen of the Lesser 
Sort,” we find:— 

“Such as are Judges, the King’s Attorney and Prolo- 
cutor, the Serjeants-at-Law, and other offices of like sort 
belonging to the Exchequer. Unto these also we may 
specially join, if not preter, such as proceed (graduate) 
Doctors of Divinity, or otherwise other professions in the 
Universities. For Doctorship is a title of dignity more 
noble than they that are gentlemen by stock (birth), unto 
whom also, in the King’s commissions concerning the 
public affairs, so much pre-eminence is given, as that 
they may well seem in dignity to be compared with 
knights.” (p. 80.) 

Thus we see that in 1610 Doctors ranked with 
the Judges, until James L, by letters patent dated 
28th May, 1612, gave the Judges their present 
rank, and that Doctors were then preferred to 
Serjeants. And in the 27th Elizabeth, Serjeants 
had precedence of both knights and bannerets, 
(Milles’s Nobilitas, 1608, p. 116.) 

As barristers must become Serjeants before they 
can become Judges, so clergymen must be Doctors 
of Divinity before they can become Bishops, 

“It is a vulgar error that the title of Lord is only 
given to Bishops with seats in Parliament, it is probably 
only a translation of ‘ Dominus,’ and just as applicable to 
the Bishop of a Church not established as of one estab- 
lished.” —Phillimore’s Eccl. Law, 1873, p. 96; N. & Q., 
4" 8. xii. 122. 

“Our lawyers have said,” observes Camden, “ that 
Knight isa name of dignity, but not Baron. For formerly 
a Baron, if not of the order of Knight, was called by his 
two names without any addition except Dominus, which 
belongs equally to a Knight.’”—1 Britannia, 1789, 
p- exh.) 

‘*Men are advanced for learning in the laws civil,” 
says the learned Segar ; “ hereof it cometh that Doctors 
of Law are to be honored so highly as no other men (how 
honorable so ever) shall presume to call any of them Frater 
but Dominus. Le., 1 Cod.”—Segar on Honor, 1602, p. 226. 

Thus we see that Doctors of Laws, in common 
with Bishops, Peers, and Knights, have a right to 
the title of Dominus. 

Sir Bernard Burke remarks that the status of 
Serjeant is a dignity and a degree ; that the Ser- 
jeants always claimed to be of knightly order, 
having from the remotest period borne the open 
vizored helmet over their coat armour; and that it 
appears from the argument in the Serjeants’ Case, 8 
Scott’s Rep., 265 (which, by the way, is a wrong 
reference of ten years’ standing), in confirmation 
of their knightly position, “that if Serjeants be 
made Knights they do not precede or take place of 
other Serjeants not Knights.” (Peerage, 1873, 
p. 1284.) Sir B. Burke ought to have added, but 
their wives do ; for Sir John Crook’s (Serjeant-at- 
Law) wife took her place of a lady before other 
Serjeants’ wives, and it was upon his case the 
question arose. The same rule obtains among 
aldermen. Now Doctors of Universities obviously 
rank above Serjeants, for 

“ A gentleman that is both Knight and Doctor shall go 
before him that is a Knight or a Doctor.”—Segar on 
Honor, 1602, p. 22 
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On the 24th of November, 1588, when Queen 
Elizabeth was going in State to St. Paul’s, the 
Doctors had precedence of both the Queen’s Ser- 
jeants and Knights. (See Segar on Honor, 246.) 

The Statute of 8 Hen. VI., 4, which restrained 
knights and others of less degree from givin, 
liveries to retainers or others than their own meni 
servants, specially exempted Serjeants-at-Law and 
Doctors and Graduates of Universities when they 
commence, (Dugdale’s Origines, p. 110.) 

Doctors of Universities, therefore (being pos- 
sessed of a dignity and a degree), clearly rank, on 
the general or social scale in England, on a par 
with Knights, and above Serjeants-at-Law, Queen’s 
Counsel, Deans, Chancellors, Masters in Chancery, 
Admirals and Generals, Companions of the Bath, 
and all barristers and esquires. All persons styled 
Doctors, who do not actually hold the degree of 
Doctor in a University, rank below esquires. It 
may be remarked that the wives and widows of 
Doctors of Universities rank among women as their 
husbands among men, inasmuch as a Doctorship is 
a dignity, and the daughters of such Doctors rank 
with the daughters of Knights. Any one who 
wants to go more at large into the subject will find 
that Hugonius Matthacius, a professor at Padua, 
has a discussion about precedence between Doctors 
of Law and Knights at the end of his book, Dé 
Via et Ratione Artificiosa Universi Juris, printed 
at Venice, 1591. 

“ Doctors and graduates in schools (Universities) do 
merit to be ennobied and to become gentlemen.”—Segar 
on Honor, p. 226. 

“ When a yeoman’s son is advanced to a spiritual dig- 
nity, he is then a gentleman, but not of blood, but if he 
be a Doctor of Civil Law he is then a gentleman of blood.” 
—Guillim’s Heraldry, 1724. App. by Logan. 

“ A gentleman ennobled for learning, virtue, and good 
manners, is to be preferred before a gentleman borne (by 
birth) and rich.”—Segar on Honor, p. 229. 

Thus by the Common Law of England a Doctor- 
ship of Civil Law operates to ennoble the blood in 
® manner analogous to a grant of a peerage (if 
space permitted abundant proof might be given of 
this); while to be a gentleman of blood by birth, 
every one of a man’s thirty-two paternal and mater- 
nal great-great-great-great-grandfathers must have 
been entitled to bear arms. 

“Among those that possess degrees,” says Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, “the ranking goes incontra- 
vertedly thus: Ist, Theology; 2nd, Canon Law; 3rd, 
Civil Law ; 4th, Philosophy, &c.”—On Precedence, p. 34. 

Whence it would appear that LL.D.’s who are 
Doctors of Canon Law and of Civil Law rank 
before D.C.L.’s who are Doctors of Civil Law. 
It is observable that in the Cambridge Calendars 
all the persons who up to 1824 had been styled 
LL.D., from 1825 to 1840 are styled D.C.L., and 
that in 1841 the style is again changed to LL.D. 

“ The rights and privileges of the Serjeants,” said Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal, “and the rights and privileges of 


the Peers stand upon the same foundati i ial 
usage.” —8 Scott, 450. 

The same may be predicated of the rights and 
privileges of Doctors of Universities. 
THos. DE Mescuty. 





The Temple. 





BALLADS FROM MANUSCRIPTS. 

The two following from MS. Harl. 2252, leaf 
84, back, I don’t know in print, though doubtless 
they are :— 

1. ( The rejected lover takes it easy. ) 

O Mestres, whye 
oute caste am [ from your pleasaunce ? 
all vtterly 
Sythe ye and I, 
or thys truly, 
famyliarly 
And lovyngly 
ye wolde aply 

y company 
But now truly, 
Vnlovyngly 
ye do deny 
And me to see, 
as strange ye be, 
as thowe pat ye 
or else possess 
pat nobylnes 
To be doches 
But sythe pat ye 
So strange wylbe 
As toward me, 
I trust percase 
to fynde som grace > and spede on well. 
to haue free chayse, 


haue had pastaunce ; 


to my comforte. 


Me to resorte ; 


shuld nowe deny ; 


of grete Savoy. 


and wyll not medyll, 


ee ee es ee 


2. (Marry when young.) 
Som do entende, 
there youthe for to spende, 
tyll hyt be at an ende, 
or they wyll Mary. 


for they do haste pretend, 
fortune wyll do condyssend, 
there substance to amend 
By a grete lady. 
But she pat hathe grete Rente, 
when there Corare* ys spente, 
wyll nothynge be contente 
with them to mary. 


Tho pat so do vse, 
of hys degre to Muse, 
tyll yowth do them refuse, 

they do oftyn vary. 
ye pat hap® good substans, 
Take ye ont for your plesance, 
gentylly to haue dalyance 

whylys your youthe dop* tary. 

F. J, FURNIVALL. 


—————— 








* Career. + One. 














id 


af 
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TADDEO ZUCCARO. 


There are few narratives more touching than 
that of the early life of this artist. The poverty 
and unhappiness he endured in his father’s house 
induced him to leave it at the age of fourteen to 
try his fortune in Rome, where he long suffered 
from the greatest privations. Later in life he 
made a series of twenty drawings, in bister, to 
illustrate his eventful career ; and, as these designs 
are little known, perhaps a list of the subjects of 
them may not prove uninteresting to readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

No. 1. The Title. Figures representing Faith 
and Religion. 2. Taddeo resolves to leave his 
family, the servitude and misery of his home, and 
trust in God. 3. Taddeo bids farewell to his 
relatives, and departs under the care of his two 
guardian angels. 4. Minerva shows him the city 
of Rome in the distance, towards which he pro- 
gresses in despite of fatigue. 5. He delivers toa 
painter in Rome a letter of recommendation, but 
is ill received by him, and leaves him in tears. 6. 
Two figures representing Patience and Labour, to 
indicate the two means by which the greatest 
obstacles are surmounted. 7. Taddeo having 
entered the service of an avaricious painter, who 
employed him the whole day in grinding colours, 
is obliged to devote a part of the night to study. 
8, Having been sent by the painter's wife to do 
commissions for her, Taddeo is struck with admira- 
tion of the facades of some houses decorated by 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, and draws from them. 
9. Taddeo is again seen in his master’s house 
drawing by moonlight. 10. His master’s wife 
employs Taddeo in cooking and household work. 
He is seen carrying wood, blowing the fire, and 
making the bed. 11. A symbolical subject. Two 
children, of whom one leans on a shield, on which 
is represented a spider that again weaves its web, 
which has been torn. This child holds a spade 
and a handful of wheat-ears, to show that labour 
always receives its reward. The other child holds 
the attributes of Minerva to indicate that wisdom 
knows how to surmount obstacles. 12 and 13 re- 
present Taddeo drawing by daylight and at night. 
M4. Taddeo, discouraged by the inutility of his 
efforts, returns to his native place. Overcome by 
fatigue on the road, he falls asleep near the margin 
ofa river, and on awakening suddenly, his mind 
being agitated by grief and fever, he thinks he 
sees on the stones near the river the paintings of 
Raphael and Polidoro, which he had drawn in 

me. Having filled his bag with these stones, he 
carries them home. 15. He is received by his 


— and mother, to whose care he recommends 
- stones as precious objects, which will recall to 
ls mind the masterpieces he had so much admired. 


ro also seen, in the background to the left, ill 


lying in bed surrounded by his relatives. 16. 
deo, having recovered his health, is led by his 








genius and love of Art to again visit Rome. The 
Graces receive him and promise him happier days. 
17. Taddeo draws from the Laocoon, other antique 
statues, and the works of Raphael. 18. He draws 
from the works of Michael Angelo, especially the 
Last Judgment. 19. Taddeo begins to rise into 
reputation. He paints the fagade of the Casa 
Mattei, and surprises the most learned persons by 
that work. To the left, among other spectators, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo are examining his 
work. 20. Two allegorical figures. To the right 
is “ Design” accompanied by a cock ; the symbol 
of vigilance. On the left is Mercury holding his 
caduceus and a cornucopia, to indicate that by his 
assiduity at work and his industry Taddeo had at 
last obtained wealth. Taddeo Zuccaro died at 
Rome in his thirty-seventh year, in 1566, and was 
buried in the Pantheon near Raphael. 
Ratru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent, 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 
CYMBELINE, I1., 3: Mary-bups (4 §. xii. 243.) 
—Had P. P. C. taken time, and questioned Shak- 
speare, he would have received for answer— 


“ Here ’s flowers for you ; 
- * * 7 


The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 
The Winter's Tale, Act iv. sc. 3. 

Nor would I have replied with Shakspeare’s 
words, but that the same forenoon on which I read 
the doubts and let them pass from my mind, I 
chanced on these lines:— 

“ For her I pluckt a pretty marigold, 

Whose leaves were shut in with the evening sun. 
+ * * * 


These leaves shut in are like a cloistered nun, 

Yet they will open when they feel the sun.” 
Browne speaks to the same effect under Mary-buds 
in the Var. Shakespeare, and Mary-buds expresses 
these closures before they ope again. The English 
in Elizabeth’s time were far less ignorant of flowers 
and herbs than is allowed by P. P. C.’s. statistics. 
Euphuism had a moderately long reign, and the 
symbolism and language of flowers were well 
known. This may be seen in the passage from The 
Winter’s Tale, and in, to those that will well con- 
sider it, that awe-striking and most wondrously- 
placed scene, where poor crazed Ophelia speaks to 
the guilty, if they will but hear it, her messages 
from Heaven. 

The names of the marigold show also how uni- 
versally it was recognized as a sun-flower—fior di 
sol, soulci, herbe solaire, sponsa, or, as Lupton has 
it, sponsus solis; and rightly or wrongly, the more 
wrongly the better for my argument, we find under 
solsequium, heliotropum, heliochrysos, such words 
as “ The marigold, or such like flower, qui se aperit 
cum sol lucet et contra,” a phrase much the same 
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as that used by Minshen, s. v. Marigold. One name 
for the great white daisy is Maudlin-wort. The 
Dutch call all daisies Madalienen and Margrieten ; 
the French, Marguerite; the Italians, Margarita— 
the white pearl. Nor on this point do I understand 
P. P. C.’s objection to the colour of the marigold. 
Rustics and poets do not look for a black pupil, a 
coloured iris, and an outer white before calling a 
flower an eye, as witness the yellow oxeye; nor, 
making my bow to P. P. C., do I think he would 
look on a field of daisies and call them golden-eyes. 
B. Nicnouson. 
P.S.—Mary does not, it would seem, appear in 
the name of the marigold in any other language; 
but the Maudlin-wort and Madalienen would seem 
to show that in each case there is reference to the 
grief of Mary Magdalen. If so, the Scriptural 
allusions in Shakspeare are sufficiently numerous 
to warrant the belief that he knew this, and that 
“—with him rises weeping ” 
is a remembrance of her who rose early, and, weep- 
ing, first saw the risen Lord. 


This has often been discussed. Dr. Prior says 
that the marigold (Calendula officinalis) is in- 
tended ; but if this be objected to, anil it is 
thought that a common British plant is indicated, 
it is probably the Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus 
ficarva). I do not think the daisy was meant, 
nor was that plant, so far as I am aware, ever dedi- 
cated to our Lady. James BritTen. 


P. P. C. is right in saying that the daisy is, so to 
speak, “sacred to the Virgin.” There is a very 
beautiful French hymn which, alluding to the daisy, 
begins “ Fleur de Marie.” R. N. J. 


I venture to think it is quite clear that marigolds 
are alluded to in Shakspeare’s lines— 
** _winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 
And for this I can cite the authority of the poet 
himself, who elsewhere makes Perdita speak of 
“ The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 

As to the fact that the marigold does go to bed 
with the sun, I can testify of my own actual ex- 
perience, for I happen to have a fondness for 
the flower, and have cultivated it for years. I 
have often observed it in the evening, like the daisy, 
beginning to close its eye. 

There is no other English flower with the same 
come pee which could be called “golden,” nor 

ve I ever heard of any other associated with the 
name of Mary. P. P. C. is quite right as to the 
daisy, that it has this peculiarity, and that its ety- 
mology is the eye of day. In fact, its name is 
pure Saxon, “day’s-eye.” And there is a beautiful 
passage in Chaucer alluding to it:— 

“ And of all the floures in the mede 

Them love I most these floures white and rede, 





Soch that men callen daesies in our toun ; 
To them I have so great affectoun, 

As I sayd erst when comen is the May, 
That in my bedde there daweth me no day 
That I naw up and walking in the mede, 

To seen this floure agenst the sunne sprede 
Whan it riseth early by the morrow ; 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 

And again— 

“‘Whan that the sunne out the south gan west, 

And that this floure gan close and gan to rest.” 

But Chaucer does not call the daisy “ golden.” 

W. F. F. 
“ The deep-mouthed sea, 
Which, like a mighty whiffler ‘fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way.” 
Henry V., Chorus to Act v. 

Jchnson says “whiffler” means “fifer,” but it is to 
be doubted whether the word “ whiffler” was ever 
used as synonymous with “fifer”; in fact, one 
of Johnson’s examples describing whifflers as pro- 
vided with long staves is inconsistent with this 
notion, as to play the fife requires the free use of 
both hands. 

The word “ whiffie,” which Johnson proceeds to 
explain as a “small fife,” I take to be a pure inven- 
tion of his own, grounded on the supposition that, 
whiffler meaning fifer, there must be a correspond- 
ing word, meaning fife. 

What a ludicrous bathos it would have sounded 
to our ears (and, I think, to Shakspeare’s also) if 
there had been substituted the word fifer, instead 
of whiffler, in the above quotation, thus comparing 
the sound of “the deep-mouthed sea” with “the 
vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife.” I am in- 
formed that until lately the Corporation of Norwich 
had certain officers called whifflers, whose business 
it was to clear the way in processions, flourishing 
(wooden ?) swords. Is this the fact? P. P. C. 


CHANGES OF OPINION IN AUTHORS. 


I think a correspondence on the above subject 
might be as interesting as that on “ Parallel 
Passages,” whereof the collectors seek to make out 
that the authors whom they bracket together are 
plagiarists. 

In Kenelm Chillingly Lord Lytton says:— 

“And if a gentleman thrashes a drayman twice his 
size, who has not learnt to box, it is not unfair; but it is 
an ——e of the truth that knowledge is — 
. .. + I havelicked Butt. Knowledge is power.”—Vol.i, 
p. 51. 

In the same author’s work, My Novel, chap. xix,, 
the following discussion occurs :— 

“ Parson.—You take for your motto this aphorism: 
Knowledge is power. Bacon. 

“ Riccabocca.—Bacon make such an aphorism! The 
last man in the world to have said anything so pert and 
so shallow. P 

“ Leonard (astonished).—Do you mean to say, Sit, 
that that aphorism is not in Lord Bacon! Why, I have 
seen it quoted as his in almost every newspaper, and 
almost every speech in favour of popular education. 
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“ Riceabocea.—Then, that should be a warning to you 
never again to fall into the error of the would-be scholar, 
viz., quote second-hand. Lord Bacon wrote a great book 
to show in what knowledge is power; how that power 
should be defined ; in what it might be mistaken. And, 
pray, do you think so sensible a man would ever have 
taken the trouble to write a great book upon the subject 
if he could have packed up all he had to say into the 

riable dogma, knowledge is power? Pooh! No such 

horism is to be found in Bacon from the first page of 
his writings to the last. 

« Parson (candidly ).—Well, I supposed it was Lord 
Bacon’s, and I am very glad to hear that the aphorism 
has not the sanction of his authority. 

« Leonard.—But why so ? 

« Parson. —Because it either says a ¢reat deal too 
much or just nothing at all. 

« Leonard.—At least, Sir, it seems to me undeniable. 

“ Parson.—Well, grant that it is undeniable. Does it 
prove much in favour of knowledge? Pray, is not igno- 
rance power too ? 

“ Riccabocea.—And a power that has had much the 
best end of the quarter-staff. 

“ Parson.—All evil is power, and does its power make 
it anything the better ? 

“ Riccabocca.—Fanaticism is power,” &c. 


With regard to “second-hand quotation,” it is 
said in Kenelm Chillingly, vol. i., p. 119:— 

“Kenelm retraced his steps homeward under the shade 
of his ‘ old hereditary trees.’ ” 

Gibbon says, in a note to chap. xxx. of the De- 
cline and Fall :— 

*‘ A neighbouring wood born with himeelf he sees, 

And loved his old contemporary trees.” 

I make these remarks, having noted what Lord 
Lytton says at page 221 :-— 

“One can’t wonder why every small man thinks it so 
pleasant to let down a big one, when a father asks a 
stranger to let down his own son for even fancying that 
he is not small beer. It is upon that principle in human 
nature that criticism wisely relinquishes its pretensions 
asan analytical science, and becomes a lucrative pro- 
fession. It relies on the pleasure its readers find in 
letting a man down.” 





I think that, should communications ensue from 
what I have said, numerous instances will be found 
illustrating how time and experience may change 
an author’s opinion, more especially of him who is 
most dogmatic in his early productions. 

“Experience is by industry achieved, 
And perfected by the swift course of time.” 
CLARRY. 













Laxpor’s “Hetienics.”—I have a copy of 
Landor’s Works, in two volumes (Chapman & Hall, 
1868), with a preliminary note, which says :— 

“The greater part of the Conversations, the Hellenics, 
and many of the Poems and Dramatic Scenes, in the 
second volume, are now printed for the first time.” 

There must in this be some error, as I have also 
the Hellenics in a volume by itself (Moxon, 1847). 
The Hellenies in the edition of 1868 are fifteen in 
number ; in that of 1847 there are thirty-one. All 

poems in Chapman’s edition occur in Moxon’s, 
except Damactas and Ida, which is printed as 








Damoetas and Phillis in Dry Sticks (Edinburgh, 
Nichol, 1858). 

Landor’s carelessness and frequent residence 
abroad, together with his often changing his pub- 
lisher, will account for many of the errors and 
repetitions found in various books of his; but I 
cannot understand the announcement in the 1868 
edition, that the Hellenics had never before been 
yrinted, or the omission of eighteen of the most 
Eeantifal of those poems—the most thoroughly 
Greek in the language. Landor’s dedication to 
Pope Pius IX. does not appear in Chapman’s 
edition. Mortimer CoLLins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“Cartwricuts Letrers AND Sonnets.”—I 
have lately come across a volume under this title, 
by Edmund Cartwright, D.D., Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford. The letters and sonnets were addressed 
to Lord John Russel (sic) and were published by 
Longmans in 1807, when the eminent statesman 
was fifteen. “I, my Lord,” says the Doctor, in 
his first letter, “ have completed my grand climac- 
terical year ; and your Lordship is actually entered 
into your teens! Let us then lay aside our quips 
and our quiddities, and start some serious subject 
of correspondence.” The worthy Doctor flatters his 
young correspondent a little, as when he tells him 
that his first attempt at a sonnet has been hit off 
as happily as if he had written as many sonnets as 
Petrarch. So, of a translation of Horace’s first 
ode, the Doctor says it has more spirit and anima- 
tion than Francis’s version. sut Lord John’s 
lucubrations are not given. 

An example of Dr. Cartwright’s erudition may 
interest both readers of Horace and students of 
surnames :— 

“ Maecenas, notwithstanding the authority of the oldest 
of Horace’s editors, down to your Lordship, the youngest 
of his translators (I am here speaking chronologically, 
otherwise I should not have closed my anti-climax with 
your Lordship), is not properly spelled. The diphthong 
should be in the second syllable, as thus, Mecaenas. Its 
etymology is M7 Kowvdc, literally in English, Uncommon. 
We have an English name of great celebrity, which 
exactly answers to it—Vevile, from the Latin Ne vilis.” 

Mortimer Coins, 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“ CALLING OUT LOUDLY FOR THE EARTH.”—A 
few years ago I was a juror at a coroner’s inquest 
touching the death of a child by poison. The 
weather was very warm at the time, and there had 
been some little delay in holding the inquiry, so 
that decomposition had set in. As we entered the 
room in which the corpse was laid, I remarked to 
the aunt of the deceased that the smell was very 
offensive. She replied, in a kind of chiding tone, 
either in reference to the delay of the inquest, or to 
my, apparently to her, unfeeling remark, or perhaps 
to both. “ Yes, sir, the little dear is calling out 
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loudly for the earth.” I thought the saying was 

expressive and preferable to the one I had used. 

The person who replied was a native, I believe, of 

Hampshire. I should be glad to be informed 

whether the saying is current in that county or 

elsewhere. Jas. Pearson. 
Milnrow. 


Noveuist.—A plant called by John Parkinson 
Jacea Marina Betica, Spanish Sea Knapweede, is 
said by him to be “altogether a Novelist, and not 
now to be seene with any saving my selfe.” Paradisi 
in Sole (1629), p. 328. James Britten. 


Tue Smoxine-Room.—The smoking-room, now 
so common in English houses, is generally supposed 
to be an institution of modern life. The following 
passage from the Monthly Review, vol. Ixxiii., p. 
22, shows it to be merely the revival of a usage, 
which, with no very long interval, has existed in 
England from the time of Queen Elizabeth :— 

“Scarcely any old house without a small apartment 
called the Smoking-Room. In these days, says Sir John 
Cullum, from about the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign till within almost every one’s memory (1785), our 
ancestors spent no inconsiderable part of their vacant 
hours, residing more at home than we do. If modern 
houses have not a room of this sort, they have one un- 
known to the ancients, which is a powdering-room for 


the hair.”’ 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“ BurnincHaM in Warwick Surre.”—Dr. J. A. 
Langford, and others who take an interest in the 
history of Birmingham, may like to know that the 
following inscription may be seen on a large orna- 
mental tablet in Stretton Church, Rutland :— 

“Under Here Lyeth the Body of Elizabeth Hunt the 
Daughter of Richard & Elenor Hunt of Burningham in 
Warwick Shire. She Dyed Sept. the first, 1727, in the 
60th Year of her Age.” 

Probably “ Burningham ” is the mistake of the 
stone-cutter, who, in a Latin inscription on another 
tablet, has made a certain gentleman to be 
“ azmigeri.” Robert Tymperon, the then Rector 
of Stretton, has inserted the death in the Parish 
Register as “Buried Sept. 3 Mrs. Eliz. Hunt.” 
The name of Hunt does not otherwise appear in 
the Register. CurTupert Bepe. 


Tue Rook at Cuess.—Reading Pantagruel the 
other day I found the following line in livre 2, 
cap. 27, in what the author calls “un dicton 
victorial ” :— 

* Prenez y tous, roys, ducs, rocz et pions.” 
A foot-note on the word “rocz” meaning “ Tours, 
mot emprunté du jeu d’échecs.” And as Rabelais 
affected an older style of language than that of his 
time, the name may be safely considered 500 years 
old. If the word means rock (rocher), and there- 
fore constructively a fortress or castle, it seems so 
poetical that it is probably as old as the game itself. 





I recollect that my father, who would have been 
ninety by this time, invariably called it the rook, 
Pion seems an equally elegant name for the pawns 
as pioneers. R. H. Wetpoy. 

Lymington, Hants. 

(See “N. & Q.,” Notice to Correspondents, “Cham- 
Pion,” 4" 8S. xii. 159.] 


ErirarpH on AN Orcanist.—In the churchyard 
of Warrington, Lancashire, is the following epi- 
taph :— 

“ Sacred to the Memory of Thomas Hall, late Organist 
of Holy Trinity, in this Town, who died June 19, 1837, 
aged 36 years. 

Just like an Organ robb'd of Pipes and Breath, 
Its Keys and Stops all useless made by Death. 
In dust quite motionless its ruins laid, 
Although ’twas built by more than mortal aid ; 
Yet when new Tuned this Jnstrument shall raise 
To God its Builder endless Songs of praise.” 

M 


Perhaps the ——— may be found worthy of 
a place in your collection of curious epitaphs:— 
“ Here lye the banes of Thomas Tyre, 
Wha lang had budg’d thro’ slush and mire, 
In carrying bundles and sic’ like, 
His Task performing wi’ sma’ fyke ; 
To deal in snuff Tam ay’ was free, 
And served his friends for little fee. 
His life obscure was naething new, 
Yet we must own his faults were few ; 
Altho’ at Yule he sip’d a drap, 
And in the Church whiles took a nap, 
True to his word in every case, 
Tam scorned to cheat for lucre base. 
Now he is gone to test the fare 
Which none but honest men will share. 
Died January 2, 1795. Aged 72.” 
From stone in parish churchyard, West Hillside, 
Ayrshire. C. H. Surru. 


“ CoaL” IN A NEW LIGHT.—In September, 1873, 
at the Guildhall Police Court, John Clark and 
Moses Solomon were charged with having in their 
possession a pair of blankets supposed to have been 
stolen. Mitchell, a detective, said— 

“He found on Solomon a purse containing a small 
piece of coal. He (the detective) knew that receivers of 
stolen goods carried small pieces of coal about with them. 
When they saw a thief apparently rather shy as to whom 
he would sell his plunder to, they would walk up to him, 
take out a purse, and show him a piece. This was done 
to show that the thief might rely upon their Lge | as 
faithful as the Bedouin Arabs were to those with whom 
they took salt.” 

Tuomas RATcLiFFE. 


Qvorations.—I suggest that in quotations the 
Christian name, or at least the initials, of the 
author should always be given. This would save 
much time to those who may have occasion to 
verify the reference or consult the work quoted. 

James BritTey. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Fiorio’s Lisrary AND Manvuscriprs.—Whaut 
has become of the MS. Giardino di Recreatione, 
formerly in Mr. Bright’s collection? Mr. Hunter 
(New Illust. of Shakespeare) is wrong in supposing 
that it was never printed. There was an edition, 
“ London, for Thomas Woodcock, 1591.” 

I find from the will quoted by Mr. Hunter, that 
Florio left his books to the Earl of Pembroke, in- 
cluding— 

“My unbound volume of divers written collections and 
rhapsodies; most heartily entreating his honourable 
lordship (as he once promised me) to accept of them as a 
sign and token of my affection for his honour, and for 
my sake to place them in his library, either at Wilton or 
at Bayard’s Castle.” 

I should like to ask if any of his books are still 
preserved at Wilton? In the Catalogue of Brand’s 
sale there is a book entitled Newes from Rome, 
Lond., 1585, attributed to Florio. Where is this 
now? Ican find no other mention of it. I am 
desirous of reprinting a few copies of Florio’s 
prefaces and verses, and should be much obliged 
by any references to original matter. 

C. Exxiot Browne. 


Wasuincton.—The Edinburgh Gazetteer, 1822, 
mentions two English and forty American Wash- 
ingtons, the former being a small village in Durham 
and a yet smaller village in Sussex. There is a 
curious reference to the name in an old song, best 
known, I believe, by the title, My Father was born 
before me. The verse in question runs thus — 

“My grannum liv’d at Washington, 

My grandsire delv’d in ditches, 

The son of old John Thrashington, 

Whose lantern leather breeches 

Cry’d, wither go ye? wither go ye! 

Tho’ men do now adore me, 

They ne’er did see my pedigree, 

Nor who was born before me.” 
_ Which Washington did this refer to? Speed, 
in his maps of 1610, gives Washinton in Durham 
and Washington in Sussex. Epwarp Soity. 


“Loxpox sy Niout.” By the Author of 
Skittles, Anonyma, &e. With Illustrations by 
William Gray. London: William Oliver, 3, Amen 
Corner, E.C. Fancy paper cover, with “ Evans & 
Co., Fleet Street,” on it. Large 8vo. pp. vii. and 
176.—Wanted information as to the year of pub- 
lication and authorship of the above. The book 
is called a “ Descriptive Novel,” which it in reality 
is, and a work of merit in its way. H. S.A. 

Sir Paci Prxpar.—He is said to have brought 


from Turkey a large diamond, valued at 30,0001. 
(a vast sum in his days), which James I. wished 





to obtain on credit ; but the merchant wisely de- 
clined the contract, yet allowed his sovereign the 
use of the diamond on state or particular occasions. 
Charles I. afterwards became the purchaser. Is 
this diamond still with the crown jewels, or was it 
among the many articles which were taken away 
at the time of the Civil Wars, and, if so, is its 
subsequent history known ? W. E. B, 


ApmirAL Hoare.—Where can I find a bio- 
graphical notice of Admiral Daniel Hoare, the 
original of Smollett’s “Commodore Trunnion”? 
What was his relationship to Prince Hoare, the 
author of No Song, no Supper ? 

Roya, Arms 1x Cuurcues.—Is any precise 
situation enjoined by the Statute for the royal 
arms in a church ? M. D. 


Rev. Georce Hamittoy.—Can any one inform 
me if there exists a life of David by the Rev. George 
Hamilton, M.A., late rector of Killermogh, Queens 
Co.. and author of Codex Criticus of the Hebrew 
Bible, &c.? Iam informed that such a work was 
published about 1830, but can find no notice of it 
in the catalogues of that period. Any information 
concerning the author’s works would be thankfully 
received by Henry Avucustus JoHnsTon. 

Kilmore, Armagh. 


“ LOOKING FOR THE Keys.”—Sir Matthew Hale, 
in his Contemplations, when speaking of “ Base- 
ness,” says that it shows itself as— 

“ Many times an external disguise, a shape of lowliness 
and humility in gesture, shape, habits, and deportment, 
till they can attain their ends; like the monk that was 
alway looking upon the earth, in a shape of humility, till 
he was chosen Abbot, and then changed his figure, and 
being questioned for his sudden change by one of his 
covent, answered, in his former posture he was only 
looking for the keys of the Abbey, but now he had found 
thom, be needed not the former posture.” 

Is not this reply usually attributed to Sixtus the 
Fifth, after he was elected Pope ? 

Ratpu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Trovut.—Richardson derives the name of this 
fish from tpwyecv, to eat ; but this seems far-fetched. 
What is the true derivation, and what early 
notices of the fish have we before Lady Juliana 
3erners’ time ? PELAGIUS, 


Srrance Puysiotocicat Fact.—Alice Hack- 
ney, who had been buried 175 years, was accident- 
ally exhumed in the church of St. Mary Hill, 
London, in 1494. Her skin was found perfectly 
entire, while the joints of the arms were fully pliable. 
Will any contributor of “ N. & Q.” inform me if 
any similar phenomenon has come under his 
notice ! Henry B. Murray. 
Belfast. 

This subject has been touched on before. See 
“N.&Q.,” 2S. vi. 148.] 
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Curminc.—John Baret, whose will is given 
among the Bury wills in the volume of the Camden 
Society, edited by the late Mr. 5. Tymms, F.S.A., 
among his numerous bequests, leaves eightpence 
yearly to be paid to the “berere of the pax brede 
longing to seynt Marie Awt’,” on condition, among 
others, “to do the chymes goo at ye sacry of the 
Messe of Th’u, at the sacry of seynt Marie Messe 
on the Sunday,” &c. An editorial note explains 
that the chimes were to be played when the sacring 
or sanctus bell was rung during the celebration of 
the mass. Was this a common custom ? 


E. M. D. 


Pepro Lozano.—I want information about a 
book of .4 of Scriptural subjects (100 in 
number). The names and descriptions at foot of 
each are in Spanish, and the engraver’s name is 
Pedro Lozano. The title-page is wanting. 

F. N. L. 

Buenos Ayres. 


Crirmate.—Can any of your readers recommend 
me a good modern work on climate ?” 
A. Harrisoy. 


“ Asprayp,” a Tragedy in Five Acts, Salisbury, 
8vo., 1804. Printed for G. Wilkie, Paternoster 
Row, London. Sold by B. C. Collins, Salisbury ; 
ry M. Wood, Weymouth, &c. Who is the author? 

his piece is said, in the Biographia Dramatica, 
to have been performed, or advertised for per- 
formance, in 1805, at Salisbury ; but the editor of 
the Biographia Dramatica does not seem to have 
known that the play was printed. The tragedy 
(written in the autumn of 1803) is dedicated to 
Mauritius Adolphus Newton de Starck, Esq., of 
Bramerton, Norfolk, Captain, Royal Navy. The 
author, in his Preface, says :— 

‘If any share of merit should be adjudged by the 
public to this little piece, the author will entirely owe 
that advantage to his mind having necessarily attained 
whatever degree of improvement it was susceptible of, 
from the Genius, Learning, and vast powers of Under- 
standing possessed by her, the most respectable and 
beloved of Friends, who was his invaluable Companion 
through Life, and whose irreparable loss he is now left 
to lament.” 

This anonymous tragedy is not in the Brit. Mus. 
Library, and i think it is rarely met with. 

R. Iveuis. 


Dantse.—Have the works of Dante ever been 
translated into the Spanish? I only know of the 
Inferno, translated by D. Pedro Fernandez de 
Villegas in 1515. Any information on the subject 
through the columns of “ N. & Q.” will oblige. 

H. C. (H.) 


“ Surewspury.”—I have been told that a tra- 
dition exists, that if any one commits the breach 
of etiquette of reaching across his neighbour at 
table to help himself to any dish he may fancy, by 





way of apology he should say “Shrewsbury.” 
What is the origin of this? Enquirer, 


Tuomas FuuLuer’s Sermon upon Cuaries L— 
My copy of The Just Man’s Funeral, lately de- 
livered (i.e. in 1649) in @ Sermon at Chelsey, 
dated 1652, begins at Sig. O, p. 195 (where the 
sermon begins), being 02, the last page of it bein 
p. 239. It has been cut down toa 12mo. [I shal 
be glad if any possessor of Fuller’s Sermons will 
kindly say with what collection the above was 
originally paged. Joun E. Barney, 


Correz (?) Tree Civus.—Can any one give the 
history of this club, its origin and extinction? 

[The Coffee Tree Club is unknown to us. During the 
last century there was a club called the Cocoa Tree 
Club, celebrated for the high Jacobitical principles of 
its members. The house in St. James’s Street, in which 
it was holden, became afterwards as well, if not better, 
known as the auction-rooms of the celebrated Mr. James 
Christie. Consult Cunningham’s Handbook of London 
ed. 1850, p. 133, and Churchill’s Works, ed. 1854, iii. 41.] 


Greenwoop Famity or Norroix.—Informa- 
tion is desired as to the parentage and ancestry of 
five brothers, clergymen, in co. Norfolk, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, viz.:—1l. Ed- 
ward, rector of Great Dunham, 1580 to 1591 ; will 
proved at N. 3rd Nov., 1591. 2. Robert, rector of 
Heydon, 1576 to 1601, probably married in 1576 


Katharine Russell. 3. Christopher, vicar of Shot- . 


tesham, probably married 1589 Elizabeth Roe ; 
will proved at N. 20th Feb., 1607/8; of his 
children, Devereux* died at N. in Jan., 1611 12, 
aged 22; and John, rector of Brampton, ejected 
for loyalty, is mentioned by Walker. 4. Henry, 
vicar of Hatfield, Peverell, co. Essex, 1596 to 1605. 
5. Thomas, of Funnell (Funden hall ?), 1591, and 
before 1600 rector of Castor, after of Clipsham, co. 
Rutland ; in 1608 of Beccles, co. Suffolk, and at 
his decease, 1638, vicar of Kingham ; will proved 
at N. 27th Aug., 1638. The latter, Rev. Thomas 
Greenwood, was father of John Greenwood, sheriff 
and alderman of Norwich, one of the Committee in 
1643 for the Associated Counties, and in 1645a 
Dep.-Lieut. for the City and County; buried at 
St. Andrews lst Dec., 1649 ; will proved at London, 
1659, whose widow, Bridget, in her will proved at 
N. 2ist Dec., 1675, mentions Miles Greenw . 
worsted weaver, of Norwich, “her late husband’s 
kinsman,” who was born at N. 1627, the son of 
Miles by wife Abigail, and the grandson of Miles 
Greenwood, baker, of Norwich (parish of St. Peter's 
of Mancroft), who married, 1599, Anne Scath, of 
Barnham-Broome. Any further information as to 
this last Miles, or his progenitors, would he most 
thankfully received by the undersigned. It is 4 





* A Devereux Greenwood, as lessee of Carrow = 
Priory), had the presentation of All Saints Rectory, Nor 
wich, in 1602. 
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curious fact that the second of these Miles Green- 
woods (buried at St. Michael at Pleas, 3rd Sept., 
1658, aged 58) used a seal of arms bearing argent, 
a fess between three spur-rowels in chief and three 
ducks in base, all sable, while his kinsman, John 
Greenwood, the rector of Brampton above referred 
to, sealed his will in 1659 (proved at Norwich, 
15th Oct., 1663) with the arms of the Greenwoods 
of Greenwood-Lee, co. York (sable, a chevron erm., 
between three saltires, argent), and bequeathed to 
his son George the ring which he was wearing, with 
said arms cut on it. Isaac J. GREENWOOD. 
No. 214 W. 14th St., New York, U.S.A. 


[Answers to be sent direct to our correspondent. ] 





Replies. 
VAGARIES OF SPELLING. 
(4% S. xii. 224.) 

In the extract from Archdeacon Hare, which 
you have done me the favour to insert in “ N. & Q.” 
(page 249), for “askt” your printer has substi- 
tuted “asked,” and in these days of spirit-rapping 
has perhaps already been rapt on the knuckles for 
so doing ; gently, no doubt, for gentle that spirit 
was, and is truly entitled to the praise bestowed of 
old upon Sophocles when dead :— 

6 & edxodos pev évOae ebxodos & éxe?. 

Any how, but for the accident of this substitu- 
tion I might have skipt over your correspondent’s 
query. Now I beg leave to refer him to the Arch- 
deacon’s reasons for this among other “ ortho- 
graphical innovations or rather renovations,” reasons 
which I am persuaded will convince all reasonable 
minds. They are given in Philological Museum, 
vol. i., p. 654, foll. 

Allow me to add an obiter remark of Archdeacon 
Hare's on another point of orthography, p. 663. 
He has said “the mute ¢ ought to be expunged ”* 
(¢g., in equald) “wherever it is not required* either 
to lengthen the preceding vowel” (¢.g., bathed, 
breathed), “ or to soften the preceding consonant ” 
(e.9., lodged). He goes on to say:—“ For which 
latter reason it is better retained in such words as 
judgement, acknowledgement.” In this I cordially 
concur. When we revive judg, I will acquiesce in 
judgment, but not till then. I can understand 
remforsment (see enforst, p. 658), but I cannot 
away with reinforcement. 

The retention of ¢ (mute) in advértisement is 
probably due to a co-existing accent—not entirely 
disused — advertisement, though Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries constantly give advértise, advér- 
tisement, advertised, advértising. The letter, if now 
dropt, will not be mist. May I request your printer 





a Expunged, required, of themselves so fully illustrate 
Sentence, that I am half ashamed of my explanatory 
Parentheses. 


so to spell as I have spelt, and so to dress my words 
as in my judgement they ought to be drest. “If 
he’s ever perplext, let him stick to my text,” will 
be no unsafe guide, as long as my hand-writing is 
legible, which he will own it at present is. So 
neither will he vex me, nor be himself vext. 
CuHarLes THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


I appear in the character of the “ Satirist of 
Fooles,” cited by Mr. Skipton, to ask him what 
possible sense there is, or can be, in his question 
whether, because when “finished” is pronounced 
with a t, as “ finisht,” I spell it so, I would also spell 
“ completed,” which is pronounced with a d (ed), as 
“completet.” Those of your readers who have 
read a few old books know that the older spelling 
of the perfect ed was t, whenever this ending was 
so pronounced. They know also that the change 
to printing it ed was made by half-educated printers’ 
readers, in order to get a stupid uniformity, con- 
trary to the facts of pronunciation and the history 
of the language. They know, too, that though the 
follow-my-leader part of our writers have unluckily 
adopted the printers-readers’ plan, yet men like the 
late Archdeacon Julius Hare, and many others, 
have continually protested against it, by word and 
practice. The cause that led me to join in this 
protest was the fact that this printers-readers’ 
spelling had, in one markt instance, re-acted on 
the pronunciation of a perfect, and made a President 
of our Philological Society pronounce “spelt” 
“speld.” (Even Mr. Sxrpron hasn’t fallen so 
low as that, see “N. & Q.,” p. 224, col. 2, L 11). 
This I thought too bad; and I’ve since always spelt 
the sharp perfect in t, except when the printers’ 
“ readers ” have altered me, or I’ve slipt into old 
bad habits, or not had the courage to write “ pro- 
nounct,” &c. Spelling reform must, like most 
other reforms, be gradual. We are beginning to 
turn out the h in rhyme; and if men will but spell 
for themselves, they’ll by degrees beat the printers’ 
readers, and walk over the said readers’ whims to 
a real reform of our English spelling. 

F, J. FURNIVALL 


Mr. H. 8. Sxiproy, like most other partisans of 
“our” versus “or,” tells us nothing about such 
words as error, terror, horror conqueror, actor, 
orator, &c., in which the superfluous uw has been 
discarded. Perhaps they are to be left as they are ; 
for there is nothing dearer to certain minds than 
pure unreason in matters of language. For them 
these things are a mystery; you must believe and 
tremble. Noah Webster's sensible observations on 
this subject, in the Preface to his English Dictionary, 
may be recommended to Mr. Sxrrron’s notice. The 
objections founded upon the “ American origin” of 
this simplification, and upon its supposed “offensive- 
ness to the eye,” are both equally futile. 





The forms “ finisht,” “accomplisht,” and “dropt,” 
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are phonetically preferable to the “ correct” mode 
of spelling, and by no means peculiar to Mr. 
FurnivaLt. Your correspondent has surely given 
little attention to the matter, or he would see at 
once that words like “ completed” and “ branded” 
belong to quite another category. Is it necessary 
to add why? 

In conclusion, I would take this opportunity of 
asking how long we are to continue writing “ pro- 
gramme” in French style, when in all analogous 
words (epigram, anagram, &c.) the spelling has 
been rationalised ? These whimsical anomalies are 
doubtless a source of as great delight to Mr. 
SxrpTon as they are of annoyance to H. K. 


Let Mr. Skipton refer to Guesses at Truth, 
by Two Brothers, Julius and Augustus Hare, in 
which he will find numerous instances of the 
use of a similar orthography, or, to speak more 
correctly, mode of spelling which he censures. 
Many years ago, I recollect a paper was started, 
called The Phonetic News (Fonetik Nuz), in which 
all the words were spelled as pronounced, and 
difficult indeed was the task of wading through 
its columns. What labour and pains, too, it must 
have given Thackeray to use the spelling he has 
adopted in Jeames’s Diary. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Archdeacon Julius Hare always wrote “ preacht,” 
“ publisht,” &c.; and so also, I believe, did W. S. 
Landor. Charles Dickens, in his later works, left 
out the “u” in such words as “honour” and 
“favour.” For my own part, I prefer the “ed” 
ending of the past participle, because in poetry, or 
in words set to music, we thus obtain an addi- 
tional syllable. I think, too, that “ honour” has a 
more noble, and “favour” a more obliging look, 
than “honor” and “favor.” “Honor” seems to 
me just to do his duty, but nothing more ; “favor” 
to qualify his kind deed with an air of coldness. 
“ Odor,” again, may be a fit term for a chemical 
distillation ; but a whole May garden comes before 
me in the word “ odour.” a Ws We 


THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 
(4% S. x. xi. passim ; xii. 57, 132, 269.) 
(Continued from p. 271.) 

Robert, the elder son of Seher, Earl of Win- 
chester, it may be as well to state, while on the 
subject, married Hawise, fourth daughter of Hugh 
Cevesioc, fifth Earl of Chester, and became, jure 
uxoris, Earl of Lincoln; and to endow Hawise, his 
wife, on this marriage, his father gave him Buce- 
hiberdar, Grantesset, Bradenham, and Herdewick, 
with their appurtenances. This Hawise was a 
cousin of his own on his mother’s side, and her 
eldest sister, Matilda, also a niece of Seher Earl of 
Winchester, was married to David Earl of Hun- 





tingdon, brother of William the Lion. Robert’s 
daughter and heir by this marriage was married, 
first, to John Lacy, Constable of Chester, who 
thereby in turn became, jure ux., Earl of Lincoln, 
and, secondly, to Walter Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, but she appears to have died without sur- 
viving issue. i 

The following entries in the Chartulary of Ge- 
rendon or Garendon Abbey, Leicestershire, may be 
acceptable in further confirmation, and also as 
fixing authoritatively some facts and dates, about 
which many of the chroniclers appear to be in 
needless uncertainty :-— 

“Anno Domine M°CC°XIX° dominus Saerus de 
Quincy Comes Wintonie, et Robertus filius Willielmi de 
Havercourt, et Willielmus Comes de Arundell, inter arri- 
piunt versus terram Sanctam, et antequam illuc venirent, 
dominus Saerus de Quyncy gravi infirmitate in itinere 
correptus, convocatis servientibus ejus, eos adjuravit et 
juramento constringit quod cor ejus post obitum suum 
comburerent et in Angliam deportantes apud Gerendoniam 
sepelirent; quod et factum est; unde III° non’ No- 
vembris obiit et apud Acres sepelitur. 

‘Item dominus Rogerus de Quyncy, Comes Wintonie, 
filius et heres predicti Saeri de Quyncy et Margarete 
Sororis Roberti Comes Leyc’, obiit die Sancti Marci Evan- 
geliste anno domine M°CC™’LXIIII", et sepultus est 
apud Gerendoniam. 

“Ttem XVIII° Kalend’ Februarii obiit predicta Mar- 
gareta, Comitissa Wintonie et Mater predicti Rogeri de 
Quyncy, et ad introitum ecclesiz de Gerendonia corpus 
ejusdem jacet inhumatum.” 


From the reference made in each of the last two 
of these entries to that immediately preceding it, 
it will be observed that the original entries were 
made in the Chartulary in the order above given. 
But the events did not take place in that order, 
for this lady, Margaret, Countess of Winchester, 
it appears, died in 1234, up to which time she 
retained to herself the Lordship of Brackley, part 
of her before-mentioned paternal inheritance and 
of the new made honour of Winchester, and in the 
same year her son Roger entered on her inheritance, 
and had a confirmation of the Earldom of Win- 
chester. He left three daughters and co-heiresses, 
between whom a partition of the knights’ fees of 
the honour of Winchester was made in 5th Ed- 
ward I., 1277. (Cott. MSS. Nero D. X., and Card. 
MSS., E.) 

In the same Chartulary there is a charter by 
Roger de Quincy in favour of his cousin-german, 
the celebrated Simon de Montfort, son of the 
Simon de Montfort already mentioned, which runs 
as follows :— 

“ Omnibus hoe Scriptum visuris vel audituris, Rogerus 
de Quincy, Comes Wintonie, Constabularius Scotie, Salu- 
tem. Sciatis nos concessisse et hoc scripto remisisse et 
omnino de nobis et heredibus nostris quietum clamassé In 
perpetuum domino Simoni de Montefort Comitt Ley- 
cestrie, karissimo consanguineo nostro, heredibus ¢$ 
assignatis suis, comitibus Leycestrie, totum jus etclameum 
que unquam habuimus, habemus, vel habere poterimus 
in advocatione Abbathie de Geroldonia et situ ejusdem 
cum terris circumjacentibus et suis proventionibus et 
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bosco cum solo predicte Abbathie pertinent’ que omnia 
redicta sunt de feodo predicti consanguinei nostri et 
fonoris Leycestrie,” &c. 

Seher, Earl of Winchester, had by his second 
marriage a younger son, who was also called Robert, 


and who, by his marriage with Helene, daughter of 


Lewelyne, Prince of North Wales, widow of John 
Seott, Earl of Huntingdon, had three daughters, 
Ann, a nun, Joane, wife of Humphrey de Bohun, 
and Margaret, the younger, wife of Baldwin Wake; 
and this circumstance deserves to be noted, as 
confusion is apt to arise between these two Roberts, 
sons of one father. 

As one of the supporters and companions-in- 
arms of William the Conqueror, the first of these 
British De Quincis must have had considerable 
influence in England; but the power and importance 
of his house must have been much enhanced by 
the marriage of his son, Seher the first, with Maud 
de St. Liz, which gave his posterity a twofold con- 
nexion with the Royal Family of Scotland, as well 
as a relationship by blood to that of England; and 
these relationships are of some interest to trace ; 
for in addition to this lady being daughter to 
David I.’s Queen, she was, as the great-grand- 
daughter of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, 
related by blood to King David himself. Accord- 
ing to Beethius, Buchanan, and Holingshed, one of 
Siward’s daughters was wife of King Duncan, 
which would make Siward maternal grandfather 
to Malcolm Canmore. Fordun says that Duncan’s 
Queen was Siward’s cousin. Shakspeare, however, 
whose historical allusions in Macbeth, as I shall be 
able to show, are worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration and respect, exercises a totally inde- 
pendent judgment on this conflicting historical 
testimony, and makes her out to be Siward’s sister, 
presumably with the concurrence and approbation 
of James VI., who cannot be assumed to have 
differed from Buchanan on such a subject from 
trivial reasons, for he must have double padded 
his cotton armour before daring so to defy the 
ghost of his stern pedagogue. In Macbeth, Act v. 
scene 6, Shakspeare makes Malcolm say to 
Siward :— 

“You, worthy Unele, 
Shall with my cousin, your right noble son, 
Lead our first battle.” 

But there was another sentiment, in addition to 
mere relationship, which must have made the 
Scottish Royal Family look with favour on Maud 
St. Liz and her posterity—that of gratitude to 
Siward for aiding their restoration to the throne. 
To this sentiment we are probably indebted for the 
introduction of the Lion Rampant as the Royal 
Standard of Scotland, for the private family arms 
of Siward were 0. a lion rampant, az. a chief G., 
as evidenced by his tomb at York, and that of 
Earl W altheof at Croyland Abbey; and it is not 
likely that Siward, on marching into Scotland to 








restore the posterity of Duncan to their throne, did 
so under the English standard, which would be so 
likely to suggest invasion to those of the Scottish 
people whose adhesion he must have wished to 
secure ; though his known relationship to Malcolm 
might justify him in erecting his own personal 
banner as that of a friend coming to the rescue, 
against the pre-existing national standard in the 
hands of a usurper. And Malcolm Canmore, in 
gratitude and compliment to Siward, as well as 
in right of his mother, may not unnaturally have 
adopted the conquering flag of his heroic relative, 
under which his crown had been won, as thence- 
forward the royal and triumphant banner of his 
country. James A, SMITH. 


( To be continued. ) 


DE MESCHIN, EARL OF CHESTER. 
(4% §. xii, 141, 194.) 

As a rule I never reply to anonymous corre- 
spondents, and I doubt whether this one needs an 
answer. He founds himself on no authority. In 
“the dark ages of genealogy” allegations were 
always supported by chapter and verse. As to De 
Meschin being the family name of the Earls of 
Chester, the dark ages terminated in the year of 
grace 1844, when Mr. Thomas Stapleton made the 
following astounding induction :— 

“This William, in common with his elder brother 
Ranulph, had the surname of Meschines adopted appa- 
rently with a view to distinguish them from relatives of 
the same name with whom they were cotemporary, by 
denoting their later birth, the word being descriptive of 
‘a young man’; but by the transcribers of charters the 
erroneous substitution of De for Le was frequently made, 
and Meschinus or Le Meschin, that is junior being thus 
read Meschines, the surname has been mistaken for one 
of local origin.”—2 Mag. Rot. Scaccarii Normannie, 
elxxxvi. 

I fancy Lord Bacon would be rather disgusted 
to see his favourite process thus prostituted. 

(1.) There is no evidence to show that the name 
ever was spelled Meschinus. 

(2.) I have seen the name hundreds of times in 
charters, &c., but never once Le Meschin when 
applied to this family. This alone would be deci- 
sive of the question, for Mr. Stapleton says the 
substitution of De for Le was only frequent. 

(3.) There is no evidence whatever to support 
the suggestion that there were elder contemporary 
relatives. 

(4.) And if there were, why should this family 
alone of all the world have recourse to this mode of 
distinguishing themselves when the adoption of a 
family name would have been so much more 
simple, intelligible, and usual. 

(5.) When these supposed elder relatives were 
dead, why did Ranulph and William still continue 
to call themselves “ junior”? 








(6.) Ranulph de Meschin was clearly head of the 
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family, being hereditary Viscount Bayeux, and 
could be junior to no one except his own father, 
who was dead. Mr. Stapleton, speaking of Ra- 
nulph’s grandfather, says :— 

“ Anschitillus Bai is vi was witness [to a 
charter]. Anschitillus was father of Ranulfus, also 
vicecomes of the Bessin, and in this family the office 
became hereditary.”—1 Rot. Mag. Scac. Norm. lvii. 

(7.) Ranulph and William de Meschin were men 
of the very first mark in England. Dugdale, 
when speaking of his friendship for one of the 
Audleys, says Ranulph de Meschin was “the 
greatest subject of England in his time.” (Bar. 
746.) It isincredible that such men would have 
adopted and retained the epithet “junior” in 
deference to relatives so insignificant that they 
have left no trace of their existence. 

(8.) But perhaps I do Mr. Stapleton an injus- 
tice, for what he says scarcely afnounts to an asser- 
tion that De Meschines was not subsequently the 
family surname of the Earls of Chester. Besides, 
he puts the matter doubtfully—for he says 
“ apparently ”—while Tewars asserts it in the most 
confident terms. This is a good instance of develop- 
ment in modern criticism. NowI challenge Tewars 
to produce any writer of either the dark or en- 
lightened age who has broached this doctrine 
before Mr. Stapleton. I think it is only fair that 
Mr. Stapleton should have the credit of dissipating 
“the dark ages of genealogy.” 

TEWARS says :— 

“ Accordingly the second William de Albini of Belvoir 
and the younger Robert de Brus of Annandale are styled 
respectively, in the Chartularies of Belvoir and Gisburne, 
Meschines, that is junior.” 

I take that to mean that in all the charters in 
these chartularies they are so styled. Now will it be 
believed that I have gone through every charter of 
these chartularies given in Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
and through some in Nichol’s Leicestershire, and 
have failed to find one in which Meschines is ap- 
lied to William de Albini or Robert de Brus? 
he second William de Albini, in the charter in 
which he gives the church of Redmile to the Priory 
of Belvoir, is styled (not Meschines) but Brito (i.¢., 
British-born). (3 Dugdale’s Mon., 290.) In the 
charters given in Nichol’s History of Leicestershire, 
pt. 1, App. pp. 3 and 40, he is only called Brito. 
Perhaps Sakae could give the reference to a few 
charters in which they are so named. I should 
also like to know if he can point out a passage in 
any Latin author where Meschinus is used to mean 
* Junior.” THos. DE Mescuiy. 


(To be continued. ) 





CUMMERTREES. 
(48. xii. 248.) 


_ [have pleasure in responding to Dr. Ramace’s 
inquiry respecting the etymology of this place- 








name. The neighbourhood in which it occurs is 
singularly interesting in an ethnological point of 
view as a border land in which several races con- 
tended for the mastery and have left traces of their 
successive supremacy. 

There can be no doubt that the inhabitants of 
the district south of the Forth and Clyde were, as 
far back as we can trace them, Celts of the Cymric 
race. After the settlement of the Angles in North- 
umbria, Cumberland and the Border Country 
remained a separate Cymric principality until the 
overthrow of Dunmail, the last prince, by Edmund 
Atheling, in 946 a.p. The invasion and settlement 
in the district of successive colonies of Northmen, 
and the ultimate triumph of the Anglian race, have 
necessarily imparted a sort of polyglot nomencla- 
ture to the localities. We find, for instance, in 
immediate contiguity such Celtic names as Douglas, 
Dalbeattie, Auchencairn, Kenmore, the Norse 
Tinwald, Kirkmichael, Langholm, Netherby, and 
the pure Anglian Dalton, Morton, Hutton, Thorn- 
hill, &e. 

At first sight it would seem natural to suppose 
that the Cumber in Cumberland and Cummer in 
Cummertrees are derived from the same source; 
but a little further examination will throw con- 
siderable doubt on this. Cumberland is of course 
the land of the Cymry or Cumbri, so named by 
the Angles before it was conquered by them. 
About this there has never been any doubt. There 
is a consensus of authority from the dawn of our 
history. Obermiiller’s derivation is one of those 
entirely unsupported fancies which bring philology 
into ridicule. Now if Cummertrees, or Cumbertre, 
is derived from the name of the inhabitants it must 
mean the abode or dwelling of the Cymry. It is 
scarcely likely that, dwelling in the midst of other 
Cymric settlements, the inhabitants themselves 
would have given it that name. On the other 
hand, their Anglian or Norse neighbours, if they 
wished to invent a name, would certainly not have 
adopted a foreign tongue. We must, therefore, 
look to another source for the origin of the name. 
All, or nearly all, Celtic names of places have a 
direct reference to the physical peculiarities of the 
locality. Cwm-ber-tre is a genuine Cymric word, 
meaning the dwelling in the short hollow. Dr. 
RaMAGE will be able to say whether this is appli- 
cable to the position of the place. Cumber is not 
very common as a prefix to names of places. W e 
have, however, a few, ¢. g., Cumberbatch and Com- 
bermere in Cheshire ; Cumberworth, Lincolnshire ; 
Cumberworth, Yorkshire ; Cumbrane, Monmouth- 
shire; three Combertons, one in Cambridgeshire 
and two in Worcestershire. The islands of Cum- 
bray, in the Frith of Clyde, most probably are 0 
called as the islands of the Cymry, when the 
neighbouring mainland was occupied by the Gael 
or by the Danes. ; 

I am entirely at a loss to know what is meant by 
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the quotation from Obermiiller, that “ Northum- 

berland is the same as Cumberland.” Northum- 

berland speaks for itself, “the country north of 

the Humber,” which, as the kingdom of Northum- 

bria, comprehended the five northern counties now 

called by distinctive names. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





Gavpentio pi Lucca (4" §. xii. 3, 199.)—The 
first communication I made to that most delight- 
ful of all possible periodicals—“ N. & Q.”—was in 
the second vol. of the First Series (p. 327) on this 
subject ; and I was in hopes that what was there 
urged in connexion with the article of an excellent 
correspondent, L., in the same volume, had fully 
disposed of the claim of Bishop Berkeley, and had 
fixed the authorship of the above romance on the 
Rev. S. Berington, a Catholic priest, of whom 
further particulars were afterwards given. But 
vain are the hopes of man! Whether it be that 
no question of literary disputed ownership ever 
ean be settled, or that every old Mumpsimus must 
have its regular cycles of re-appearance, or, sad 
calamity! that all the copies of the General 
Indexes to “ N. & Q.” have, to use Johnson’s words, 
“been consumed in a scarcity of fuel like the 
papers of Peireskius.” Yet so it is, that up starts 
the irrepressible Bishop again—redit os placidum— 
and compels me to take another turn upon the 
literary treadmill. 

I shall, however, merely refer in corroboration of 
what was then advanced in “N. & Q.” to two 
authorities, whose publications have since appeared. 
The first, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, took great 
interest in the question, and made many inquiries 
as to Berington in various quarters, the result of 
which he gives in a note, vol. ii. of his Methods of 
Observation in Politics (p. 273), as follows :— 

“This well-known fiction ( Gaudentio di Lucca), which 

long been erroneously ascribed to Bishop Berkeley, 
Hes in fact, the work of. Simon Berington, a Catholic 


The next, Prof. Fraser, in his elaborate and 
valuable Life of Bishop Berkeley (1871, 8vo., 
p. 252), concludes his observations on the subject, 
in which he refers to “N. & Q.” in these words :— 

“We may fairly infer that Berkeley, at any rate, 
was not the author. The work is now assigned, on 
what seems to be sufficient evidence, to Simon Berington, 
& Catholic Priest.” 

I have no wish to disparage Mr. Pres.ey’s list 
of Utopias ; but I could be well content with 
fewer titles and more accurate and copious biblio- 
graphy. Jas, CROSSLEY. 


_ CRorLooxs (4% §. xii, 168, 219.)—Dr. Pughe, 
in his Welsh Dictionary, 8vo. edition, 1832, gives 

Creilig, s, pl. aggr. (crai-llwgq), the charred stalks 
of furse, Creilygen Gwent.” This last word in- 
dicates that creilwg pertains to Glamorganshire 





and Monmouthshire, which together, or the larger 
portion of which counties, constituted in 
ancient times the district called by the Welsh 
Gwent. Dr. Pughe probably obtained the word 
from Iolo Morganwg (Edward Williams the bard), 
who, being a Glamorganshire man, was doubtless 
acquainted with the term. Spurrell, in his 
Dictionary, 1859, has also “ creilwg,” taken very 
likely from Pughe. The usual, and probably, it 
may be said, the classical term for aught charred 
is golosg and golosged, from go, partially, and llosgi, 
to burn. It has often occurred to the undersigned 
that “Croylooks,” or creilooks, as is frequently 
heard, was an extremely corrupt pronunciation by 
illiterate persons of the word golosg. Pughe’s deri- 
vation of it certainly does not seem altogether 
satisfactory. 

lt may be a word compounded of crai, freshly, 
recently (as suggested by Pughe), which word craz 
becomes cret in composition, and Jlosgi, to burn 
(not Pughe’s “llwg”), which word losgi would 
also become losg in composition. We thus obtain 
the word creilosg, a thing newly burnt or charred. 
To bring this word nearer still to “Croylooks,” it 
is suggested that the letter s is per metathesin 
placed at its end, and thus is formed a sort of 
plural noun, creilogs. There is a great tendency in 
the more Anglified parts of Glamorganshire to add 
the letter s to some purely Welsh words, and thus 
a corrupt sort of plural number is formed, and 
even in some instances what may be designated as 
a double plural. R. & M. 

“ Proseucticus” (4 §. xii. 208.)—I regret 
to be obliged to dissent in toto from Mr. 
Leveson Gower’s explanation of this word, 
and certainly do not take it to mean either a 
“devout worshipper” or a “communicant.” In 
Middle Latin Proseuche meant not only places for 
prayer, as in Acts xvi. 13, 16, but also places where 
persons in want might get relief ; a sort of alms- 
houses or refuges for the destitute. As Du Cange 
describes them :—“‘ Domus pauperum hospitio de- 
putata, in qué et foventur, et aluntur.” Hence 
persons seeking and obtaining relief from these 
Proseuche would very properly be termed Pros- 
euctict or Proseuctice ; and any who should happen 
to die in them would most likely thus be entered 
in the registers, just as now we enter as pauper 
any who die in the public “ unions.” 

Epucnp Tew, M.A. 


Ferincuee (4% §. xii. 224.)—This word is pro- 


bably corrupted from frank. R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


“SHountp HE uppraip” (4 §. xii. 187.)—In 
an old music-book I have two of Bishop’s songs, 
Bid me discourse, and Should he wpbraid. The title 
of the latter runs thus:— 

“ Should he upbraid. Sung by Miss M. Tree, in Shak- 
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speare’s play of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. The poetry by Shak- 
speare, composed by Henry R. Bishop.” 

The words are these:— 

“Should he upbraid, I'll own that he prevail, 
And sing as sweetly as the nightingale ; 
Say that he frown, I'll say his looks I view 
As morning roses newly tipped with dew ; 
Say he be mute, I’! answer with a smile, 
And dance and play, and wrinkled care beguile.” 

I had a kind of vague impression that the words 
were Shakspeare’s, but when I came to look at 
them they seemed not quite of the mintage of pure 
gold. So we searched; and a lady hit on this 
speech of Petruchio’s (Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., 
8c. 3) :— 

“ Say that she rail ; why then I'll tell her plain, 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale : 

Say that she frown; I'll say she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew : 
Say she be mute, and will not speak a word, 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence.” 

The phrase “Should he upbraid” we have not 
found ; perhaps Bishop, or Bishop’s word-monger, 
originated it. 

I suppose Miss Tree was the theme of Luttrel’s 
epigram :— 

** On this Tree if a nightingale settles and sings, 

The Tree will return him as good as he brings.” 
Mortimer CoLtins. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


THe Batpacuin (4" §. xii. 189, 255.)—-It 
cannot be contended that the wood-work behind the 
communion-table in St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
forms a baldachin in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, consisting as it does merely of a large 
niche, flanked on either side by a po Bly in or 
under which the table does not stand ; and what 
is here stated of this supposed example of a balda- 
chin applies equally to most of the other cases 
that have been already brought forward. By a 
baldachin, as applied to an altar, we understand 
such structures to be meant as exist (to cite the 
two most celebrated in the world) in the churches 
of SS. Peter and Maria Maggiore at Rome, where, 
in the one case, the canopy, surmounted by a cross, 
is supported on four large twisted columns placed 
upon pedestals of black marble, the altar standing 
between the two pedestals of the foremost columns ; 
in the other, the canopy is supported by four 
figures standing on columns of porphyry. Those 
who desire to see a baldachin, as generally under- 
stood, cannot do better than pay a visit to the 
Roman Catholic churches in Hatton Garden and 
Great Ormond Street, where they will see at a 
glance how necessary an ornament such a structure, 
simple and unpretentious though the examples in- 
dicated be, is to churches of, at least, their type of 
architecture. In Mr. Longman’s most interesting 
book on St. Paul’s is an engraving of the imperfect 





model of a baldachin, designed by Sir C. Wren for 
the Cathedral. Judging from the model, it would 
be no very difficult matter to design a better one; 
anyhow, it is sincerely to be hoped that, at no very 
distant day, we shall find St. Paul’s possessed of a 
baldachin worthy of the building. 2 


Nvumismatic (4 §. xii. 228.)—This is a very 
common small medal or token, struck upon the 
occasion of Queen Anne’s grant of the first-fruits 
and tenths to the clergy. The inscription under- 
neath the church should be EccLEs. ANG. The 
celebrated Croker, of the Royal Mint, engraved 
a fine medal on this occasion, with the Loni 
PIETAS AVGVST2. Henry W. Henrrey, 


“Lewtn” (4 §, xii. 235.)}—This word, referred 
to by Mr. PENGELLY, will be found under the form 
looth in Lewis’s Herefordshire Glossary, to which 
I contributed it, having heard it used by a woman 
in describing the warm situation in which she had 
placed a dying infant, in the hope of keeping it 
alive till the clergyman should arrive to baptize it. 
I do not remember having heard it on any other 
occasion ; but it is probably an ancient word in 
South Herefordshire, of which, or of the adjoining 
county of Monmvuth, the person who employed it 
was a native. T. W. Wess. 


PresterR Joun (4 §, xii. 228.)—The arms of 
Chichester represent our Blessed Lord, nimbed, 
seated on the throne of doom in majesty, holding 
in His left hand the Book of Life, inscribed 
“Liber monumenti coram eo” ; giving the bene- 
diction with His right hand, and, as in the 
Apocalypse, with a sword issuing from His mouth. 

There are several references to Prester John, 
whom the reformers called Preter or Peter Gian, 
Precious John, &c., in Geddes, Church History of 
Ethiopia; Paulsen, Hist. Tart. Ecclesie; and 
Otto’s Chronicon, lib. vi. c. 23. Bale represents 
him in Asia with “execrable traditions and rules 
banishing Christ.” Pilkington and Jewel hold 
him up as a model for permitting the retention of 
the vulgar tongue in divine service, but the Bishop 
of Durham aforesaid afterwards puts him into the 
company of “the Sophy, the Soldan, the Turk, 
and other heathen princes.” 

fackENzIE E. C. WALcorrT. 


“Repeck” (4* §, xii. 208.)—I cannot find this 
word in Ogilvie’s Imp. Dict., but think that, as the 
rypeg is not the pole to shove the punt with, but 
one driven into the bottom of the stream to moor 
it to one spot, it may have been contracted from 
riding-peg. So we say a ship rides at anchor; or, 
as perhaps the more general use of rypegs 18 to 
moor a punt, by one rypeg at its bow and another 
at its stern, across the current, so it may be said 
to be awry, i.e. a cross peg; or again, as the rypeg 
is often used to mark a spot which has been pre- 
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viously baited, so as to secure the right of fishing 
there, so it might be called a right-peg. 
FFESSEA. 


Southampton. 


Aveuste Jat (4" §, xii. 186.)—The following 
notice of his death appears in the Athenewm of 
April 19 :— 

“The death is announced of M. Auguste Jal, chief 
of the Archives of Ministry of the Marine and Archiviste 
of the city of Paris, a gentleman long occupied in litera- 
ture and art-criticism, whose Dictionnaire Critique de 
Biographie et d’ Histowe, 1864, contained documents of 

at value, the originals of which were destroyed by 
= May, 1871, in the Avenue Victoria, Hétel de Ville.” 

F, A. Epwarps. 


Coytempt or Court (4 §. xii. 262.)—There 
is an error in the article on this subject (p. 263) 
in the statement as to the fine inflicted on the 
Observer for publication of evidence against the 
order of the court. It is stated that there was no 
application to the Court of Exchequer to cancel 
the fine. There was such an application, and it 
was unsuccessful, the Barons being naturally un- 
willing to disapprove the course taken by their 
brother judge. But their decision did not command 
the assent either of the public or of the profession ; 
a learned treatise was written against it, and the 
ine was not enforced. Nor has the course then 
taken ever been repeated until the present year, 
though fifty years have elapsed, and innumer- 
able occasions have arisen. That is the sole pre- 
cedent for the summary punishment of a publication 
out of court as a contempt to a court of law. 

W. F. F. 


“Spurrine” (4 §, xii. 44.)—Lancashire people 
“spur” after old acquaintances when they inquire 
as to their whereabouts and welfare ; and the 
Lincolnshire “a spurring” would seem to have 
much the same meaning as applied to the publica- 
tion of the banns of marriage. Thus, when the 
officiating clergyman says, “therefore if there be 
any of you, who know any just cause or impedi- 
ment why these two persons should not be joined 
together in holy matrimony, ye are now to declare 
it,” he is @ spurring, or inquiring about them. 

Roy e Entwistez, F.R.H.S. 


Farnworth, Bolton. 


“Hovcnix” (4 §. xii. 165.)—What is the 
derivation of this surname ?—otherwise Houchen 
or Howchin, which last is the form in use by 


L. H. 


Kat. Sovrnwett (4% §. xii. 148.)—Collins 
(Peerage, vol. vi. pp. 366-7, ed. 1779) informs us 
that Sir Robert Southwell, Secretary for Ireland, 
was married in 1664 to Elizabeth Dering, and had 
issue by her, besides two sons, four daughters, 

Hellena, Elizabeth, Mary, who died an infant, 

Catharine.” No marriages are recorded of 


any of these ladies, but the probable date of birth 
of the youngest seems to coincide pretty closely 


with that of Mrs. Oliver. Sir Robert died at 
King’s Weston, co. Gloucester, and was buried at 
Henbury in the same county, in 1702. 

C. L. K. 


QUATRAIN ON THE Evcuarist (2™4 §. v. 438, 
460; 3% S. x. 519; xi. 66, 140, 225, 315 ; xii. 
76; 4% S. xii. 229.)—May not those learned ladies, 
Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey, have taken 
the idea from the Rhythm of 8. Thomas Aquinas, 
which I find thus translated in Horst, Paradise 
of the Christian Soul, vol. ii., London, Cleaver, 
1847 :— 

“ Prostrate I adore Thee, Deity unseen, 

Who Thy Glory hidest ’neath these shadows mean ; 

So to Thee surrendered my whole heart is bowed, 

’Tranced as it beholds Thee shrined within the cloud. 

Sight, Touch, and Taste, are all in Thee deceived, 

’Tis the hearing, only, safely is believed. 

1 believe whate’er the Son of God hath told, 

What the Truth hath spoken, that for truth Ihold.” 

W. M. M. 


Tue Royat Sarnts or France (4 §. xii. 244.) 
—May I be allowed to add to Mr. James’s list 8. 
Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, son of Charles IT., King 
of Naples, and great-nephew to 8. Louis IX.? He 
died in 1297, and was canonized in 1317. My 
authority is Lord Ashburton’s Genealogy of the 
Royal House of France, p. 33. 

e Cuartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Bauize: Bexize (4% §. xii. 246.)—Belize has 
nothing to do with Will and Bill. This is a 
Spanish name, and the Spaniards pronounce 6 as +, 
which is well known. “ Bibere est vivere, et vivere 
est bibere. H. C 


REMOVAL OF THE SiTE or A Cuurcn (4% §. 
xii. 245.)—A somewhat similar story is told (at 
least, so I am informed) of Little Marlow Church, 
Bucks. It was to have been built in a sandy field, 
known as “Fern Field,” at Well End ; but the 
devil, or the fairies, removed the stones. 

James BritTEN. 


Fieet Marriaces (4 §. xii. 245.)—I have 
before me an engraved medal, bearing the following 
inscription, about which I should be glad of in- 
formation: —“ May y® 3, 1761, Thos. Wisely 
Maried Sarah Boswell in the Fleet on . 

. a. 


SomervittE Peerace (4% §. xi. passim; xii. 
15, 76, 134, 210.)—M. M. will pardon my desire 
to say a few parting words, as briefly as possible. 
His reductio ad absurdum, to “ Noah,’ seems 
scarcely fair, for when we trace lines [at any rate, 
one Irish family does] to that remote patriarch, we 
abandon true genealogy and adopt ethnology. But 
without troubling Noahic history, we may reason- 
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ably look back for analogous cases to ancient Rome, 
where the Julian, Flavian, Cornelian, and other 

at houses, were not ignored by their more 
Fistinguished members. Scipio, when he ac- 
quired the title* (for such it really was) of 
“ Africanus,” did not thereupon found the Afri- 
canian house. It must be borne in mind that I 
am merely touching on analogies. But to return : 
M. M. is right in supposing that I object to 
Viscount Melville being styled head of the house 
of Melville, for I consider the Earl of Leven and 
Melville (as representative of the original—the new 
man of his time—Galfridus de Maleville) head of 
the house of Melville, whereas the title of Viscount 
Melville is, so to speak, adventitious; and as he 
is descended from the original Helias de Dundas, 
whose representative is Dundas of Dundas, I say, 
with all humility, that although he may ultimately 
succeed to the representation of the house of 
Dundas, he cannot strictly found a new house, al- 
though he may found a peerage ; for, according to 
my theory, all peerages are not houses; and to 
constitute a house in its generally recognized sense, 
many circumstances in the course of time must 
combine. While the sun is still shining we cannot 
tolerate Bude lights! As we do not follow the 
supposed Chinese system, of ennobling retro- 
spectively a whole race, we need not trouble our- 
selves about the poor and obscure father of a man 
who has acquired greatness, for that man then 
takes his place beside the original Galfridus, or 
Helias (or Uchtred, if preferable), and may or may 
not found a house, even although he may leave 
descendants. When Dundas of Dundas as a house 
(may its shadow never be less !) ceases to have an 
undeniable lineal representative, then indeed (ac- 
cording to my ideas, which however may be entirely 
wrong) any Dundas of unknown lineage, though a 
Dundas by name, might found a new house by any 
other name most fitting—(Gibbon says, “ Mankind 
is governed by names ”)—but if, unfortunately for 
that future great man, he should, after all, be able 
to prove his descent from Helias de Dundas, he 
would inevitably, if representative of the latter, 
be obliged to own himself the head of the house 
of Dundas, and the name of his new house would 
fall into the background. 

Harrington, Chesterfield,and Stanhope, according 
to my theory, are but members of the one great 
house of Stanhope. They are not three houses, 
but one house. It is surely rather the house of 
Wellesley than of Wellington. The house of 
Douglas included all the titled branches of that 
family. On the other hand, one must not forget 
the distinguishing names of royal houses, although 
a single prince, or one or two in succession, I 
should say, are not sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinct royal house. One does not talk of the 


- It was perhaps equivalent to the life peerage of 
modern times ! 





“house of Cambridge” or of the “house of 
Edinburgh.” The representatives of these titles 
belong to the house of—but M. M. must help me 
here—Hanover or Guelph? s. 


I quite agree with W. M. on this question, 
Dundas is the head of the whole house of Dundas ; 
that is, of every branch, whatever families they 
have founded. His is the nobler tree ; they, per- 
haps, being vast arms with much blossom, its great 
ornament ; but the leaf is not less beautiful than 
the blossom, and commonly stronger, whilst the 
trunk is infinitely grander. This is the style in 
which the quaint writers of antiquity would answer 
such questions, for all the English MSS. I have 
ever waded through lead me to this long-settled 
conclusion. Dundas of that ilk, however, is 
certainly not head of the new “houses of Melville 
and Zetland ” as such. H. T. 


Butier’s Diatocue (4" §, xii. 161, 234.)— 
Mr. T. H. Jamieson, of the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, who is just finishing, at press, a memoir 
of Alexander Barclay for the new edition of his Ship 
of Fools, calls my attention to another notice of the 
poet in Bullein’s Dialogue, which is as follows :— 

“ Uzor. What are all these two and two in a table. 
Oh it is trim.—Civis. These are old friendes, it is well 
handled and workemanly. Wilyam Boswell in Pater- 
noster rowe painted them. Here is Christ and Sathan, 
Saint Peter and Symon Magus .... Martin Luther and 
the Pope . ... bishop Cranmer and bishop Gardiner. 
Boner wepyng, Bartlet, grene breche . . . . Salomon and 
Will Sommer. The cocke and the lyon, the wolfe and 
the lambe.” 

Mr. Jamieson asks the meaning of the epithet 
“ grene breche,” here applied to Barclay. It can, 
I conceive, only mean “green breeches.” This 
epithet, if taken literally, is not appropriate here. 
If taken metaphorically, it may mean either 
“loose,” as when applied to women (see the quota- 
tions in Nares), or—which would better suit the 
antithesis to Bonner “ wepyng”— “merry” or 
“satirical.” Can any “N. & Q.” man produce 
quotations showing that jokers,* or even minstrels, 
wore green breeches? Laneham’s ancient minstrel 
of Middlesex had a long gown of Kendal green, 
and a green lace for his tuning-hammer (see my 
Captain Cox, p. 37-8). Green is naturally as- 
sociated with merriment, and with that, more or 
less good-natured satire might well be classt. 

F, J. FuRNIVALL. 


Seizrxe Deap Boptes ror Dest (4" 8, xii. 
158, 196.)—Were such a course attempted now-a- 
days, could not the creditor after a time be com- 
= by the municipal authorities, to bury the 
body at his own expense, but with the right of 
excluding any claimant’from the grave who was 
not prepared to liquidate the debt? 

The whole thing was a hideous farce, popular 





* Yet Will Sommer is meant for the joker, I suppose. 
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enough amongst the ancient Egyptians, who em- 
balmed, and were rather fond of mummies, but 
quite out of place in England. How people could 
ever have submitted to such an absurd imposition 
is the most curious feature of all. Sheridan should 
have been left with his claimant. It was merely 
a device for getting payment. The whole odium 
of an interrupted funeral would have been against 
the bailiff and his employer, and not against the 
deceased or his friends. But even the greatest 
folly may become all powerful, and a man of in- 
telligence may recognize the absolute necessity 
that compels him (unless he desires to be regarded 
as a reprobate) to attend church only in a tall hat. 
A man’s moral reputation may depend upon his 
acceptance of an absurdity. One may even affect 
a stupid air to acquire the character of being very 
clever —but of course cautious. 8. 


Carr (4 §. xi. passim; xii. 89, 112, 234.)— 
In the marsh lands of Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, islets are always 
spoken of as “carrs.” In many instances, being 
thickly overgrown with the waterside tree, they are 
described as “ alder-carrs.” y ee 


“SERENDIBLE” (4 §. xii. 208, 259.)--I think 
it not improbable that this word is merely a cor- 
ruption of considerable. The changes would be : 
considerable, consederable,* sederable, seredable (the 
d and r transposed),t+ serendable (an n inserted 
before the d),t serendible; or, senderable, serend- 
able, sere ndible.§ 

As all this is pure conjecture, I shall be glad to 
find that some of these steps are still to be met 
with in Ireland. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


ALIENATION OF ARMORIAL Bearines (4 §. xi. 
244; xii. 135, 218.)—I will add to my former note 
that arms were once emblems of nobility, when 
all who bore them were “ titled,” from duke to 
master. “ My master” and “ my lord,” there can be 
no doubt, were at one time convertible terms (and 
will be some day again). But it was only after the 
“peerage” got firmly established, and writs and 
patents became the great and cheap patronage of 
the Crown, that the now lesser title became ex- 
clusively that of a “ gentleman.” 

_ But as to arms, I do not believe that at any 
time they “conferred” nobility or “the rank of 
gentleman” in themselves ; but that they were, I 
should say as late as the Commonwealth, emblems 
of a proved nobility (and not of the traffic of the 


* The Irish frequently pronounce a medial short : like e. 
Thus, out of —- they make sperrit. 
+ I cannot for the moment recall a similar instance in 


English ; but compare the Wallon amadoulé and ami- 
loudé=the Fr. amadouer. 
} See my note on broker (4 8. xii. 143, col. i., note |}). 
§ Cf. referable and referrible, as some people (and, per- 
haps, more correctly) spell the word. 








times) of several—I think three or four—genera- 
tions of ancestors, gentlemen and women, on each 
side, paternal and maternal, just as was the case 
with baronetcies for many reigns after that (Jac. I.) 
in which the order was established. Now they are 
our “trade-marks,” in every sense, and so have 
been little better, in fact, for the last two centuries, 

As to their sale, as they passed like present Con- 
tinental “ counties ” and “ baronies” (without the 
“ counties ” and “ baronies”) to all the issue, we 
must expect to find few alienations of a property 
that was common to so many. H. 


Toptras Furneaux, R.N. (4 8. xii. 168, 219, 
237.)—He is constantly and uniformly referred to 
as “ Captain Furneaux” by Solander, in his letters 
in Sir J. E. Smith’s Selection of the Correspondence 
of Linneus, ii. 14-19. James Britten. 

British Museum. 

Miss Guwnine (4 §. xii. 188, 238.) —Memoirs 
of Madame de Barneveldt, translated from the 
French by Miss Gunning, 2 vols. 8vo., London, 8. 
Low, 1795, with a portrait of Miss Gunning after 
F. Bartolozzi. Query, who was this Miss Gunning? 

Bisuia. 

Reading. 

I have an engraving exactly the same as that 
described by A Supscriser. The engraver’s name 
on mine is C. Finlayson. The original painting 
was lent to the Dublin Exhibition last year by the 
Duke of Argyle. There was a very interesting 
account of the Miss Gunnings in the Cornhill 
Magazine some time since.* 


A Reaper or “N. & Q.” 


Antiquiry or Names Derivep rrom Hon- 
pREDS, &c. (4% §. xii. 101, 157, 199.)—Names 
derived from townships are very common in the 
north of England, and are no proof whatever of 
relationship or social status. Taking up a list of 
the townships in Lancashire, and choosing a page 
at random, I find out of fifty consecutive town- 
ships that thirty-eight are familiar to my ear as 
surnames ; and I doubt not many of the remaining 
twelve are surnames, though I do not myself re- 
member to have met with them as such. P. 

“ Empossep” (4 §, xi. 210, 321, 349, 391, 507; 
xii. 29,117,178, 218.)—Crowpown may be right in 
his interpretation of the passage. In the Ward- 
robe Accounts of Edward I., and the expenses of 
girfalconers, falconers, dogs, &c., at the Public 
Record Office, mention occurs of the wages and 
allowances of the king’s fox-hunter. He used 
nets, and had a horse to carry them. In those 
times the fox was hunted for his skin as well as 
for “sport.” Case may be a misprint for wnease. 
See Taming of the Shrew, Act i., sc. 1, “ Tranio, 
at once uncase thee.” Also 1 Henry IV., “I 
have cases of buckram for the nonce, to immaske 


[*Vol.xvip. 418] — 
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our noted outward garments.” “Case ye, case ye; 
on with your vizards.” Grorce R. JEssz. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Tue Greacit, De QuetreviLLe, AND Doprte 
Famities or Guernsey (4 §. xii. 169, 231.)— 
When was the old pedigree of the Dobrées made 
out, and by whom ? Has it references to vouchers? 
That there had been “counts and peers” of the 
name since 1475, does not prove that the Dobrée 
of 1572 was of the same stock, or that he had a 
coat of arms; or that, if he used one, he had any 
authority for so doing. That there are ancient 
monuments in Caen Cathedral of the D’Obrées, or 
Dobrées, I do not doubt; but instead of saying 
that they relate to this family (implying the Guern- 
sey family), should not I. D. N. rather have said 
“relating to this name”? There are almost innu- 
merable Russells, for instance, Stewarts, Howards, 
&c., to be found in every part of the British do- 
minions; but one would scarcely say of a genea- 
logically unknown person of the name, say, for 
instance in America or Australia, “ interesting por- 
traits of this family are preserved at Woburn”; 
“an account of this family was written by Lord 
Castlestewart ”; “ the Duke of Norfolk is head of 
this family.” The word family in such cases 
would be used in a misleading sense; and, there- 
fore, “name” or “surname” should be adopted 
where only a nominal connexion exists, and no 
special link is suggested on reasonable grounds. 

8. 

Sir Toomas Stran ey, Kr. or GRANGEGORMAN 
(4% S. ix. 281, 373.)—He was alive in 1672, as a 
commission to inquire was directed to him in that 
year. The Fifteenth Report of the Irish Record 
Commission, pp. 57, 58, shows that he was the 
father of Stephen Stanley. Sir William Betham, in 
his Chaos, states that he married Anne Granville. 
This, however, is wrong, as it was his grandson, 
Sir John Stanley, Bart., who married her. He 
owned 9,000 acres in Munster, and 392 in Leinster. 
The pedigree of the Irish Stanleys will, therefore, 
read as follows :— 

Sir Thos. Stanley, Kt.— 
alive in 1672. 





| 
Stephen—Margaret, d. of 
Stanley,| Sir Wm. Tich- 
Esq. borne, Kt. 


1673, Henry—Sarah 
Monck, Stanley. 
and had issue. 


| 
Sir John Stanley, Bart.—Anne Granville. 
0. 8. p. 
H. L. O. 


Sitver THREEPENCE AND Fovurpence (4 §, 
xi. 461,510; xii. 117.)—Beforethe useful little four- 
penny is taken off, would not our rulers do well to 
think of all the copper they will have to plague us 
with? We can now pay threepence, pe 


ourpence, 





sixpence, sevenpence, eightpence, ninepence, tenpence, 
elevenpence, twelvepence, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen pence in silver only ; 
and the loss of the fourpence will disable us from 
doing this where I have used italics. Do they 
mean to legalize the penny stamp? The half- 
crown, too, is a most convenient coin. P. PB. 


Hanaine rn Carns (4% §. x. passim; xi. 22, 
83, 124, 354, 413, 475; xii. 38.)—The question 
whether hanging alive in chains was an English 
punishment has not, I think, been definitely 
answered in your columns, except in the quotation 
from Holinshed, at p. 354. The following shows that 
it was common, but that it was not a legalized 
punishment, rather an “extraordinary torture” 
sanctioned by usage. It affords also an anecdote 
of “Good Queen Bess,” which, in these days of 
blackening the white characters of history and 
whitewashing the black, may be worth remember- 
ing :— 

“ But for herselfe she was alwayes so enclined to equitie, 
that if she left justice in any part, it was in shewing 
pittie : as in one generall punishment for murder it ap- 
peared : where-as before time there was extraordinary 
torture, as hanging wilfull murderers aliue in chaines; 
she hauing compassion like a true Shepheardesse of their 
soules, though they were of her erring and vtterly in- 
fected flock ; said their death satisfied for death: and 
life for life was all could be demaunded ; and affirming 
more, that much torture distracted a dying man.”— 
Chettle’s England's Mourning Garment, C 4 vers. 

B. NicHo.soy. 


HELMET AND Beenive (4 §. xii. 168, 197.)— 
Iam much indebted to Mr. Oaktey for his stanza; 
but as this is extracted from a sonnet, and not 
from a ballad, I shall be obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can favour me with further 
information. Hermit or N. 


Penance 1x THE Cuurcn or Enoianp (4" 8. 
xii. 169, 213.\—My mother remembers, when a 
child, some sixty years ago, seeing a woman 
standing in a sheet in the chancel of Stepney 
Church, as a penance for slander. 

Sr. IssE.’s. 


Tue Dovste Genitive (4" §. xii. 202, 230, 
249.)—I cannot undertake to follow the numerous 
fresh hares started on this subject, many of which 
are to me unintelligible. I will only say, m 
answer to your correspondent of the many initials, 
that my note on Thackeray, right or wrong, was 
not hasty in thought, though in writing I may have 
omitted a word from a slip of the pen. 

LyTTELTON. 


~ ° ‘ ” 
Nor do I see the difference between “among 
and “ from among.” 
Wisnixe Wetts (4% §. xii. 227.)—At a recent 


meeting of the Archxological Institute, in Dorset, 
a party visited the little Norman Chapel of 5t. 
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Catherine at Milton Abbey, where the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham told us of the legend to which ©. W. 
refers. On a certain day in the year the young 
women of Abbotsbury used to go up to St. Cath- 
erine’s Chapel, where they made use of the fol- 
lowing prayer :— 
“ A husband, St. Catherine; 

A handsome one, St. Catherine ; 

A rich one, St. Catherine ; 

A nice one, St. Catherine ; 

And soon, St. Catherine,” 

Mr. Beresford Hope, who at these gatherings is 
always equal to any emergency, modestly proposed 
that all gentlemen and married ladies should retire 
from the chapel, so as to afford the young ladies 
present the opportunity of using so desirable a 
prayer. E. GuLson. 

Teignmouth, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Supplement A. Centrifugal Force and Gravitation. By 
John Harris. (Triibner & Co.) 

We lately noticed a lecture by Mr. Harris, to which the 
above isa supplement. As in the chief work, exception 
is taken to current astronomical theories. The theories 
of the inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, of 
the sun’s axis, and of the orbital path of the earth, all 
afford Mr. Harris opportunity of exercising his powers of 
attack on the “ scientific powers that be.” 


Spirit and Mind Polarity ; or, the Disentanglement of 

Ideas. By Arthur Young. (Houlston.) 
Tae book of which the above is the title, carefully copied 
by us, consists, in regard to the bulk of it, of extracts 
from various well-known works by many authors. Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, Lecky, Ecce Homo, and others, are laid 
under liberal contribution. These extracts are strung 
together by the author in a running commentary, with the 
object of evolving certain ideasof man to be “ ordered” 
in the fashion of crosses ; Mr. Young believing the cross 
to be a symbol of universal use by the human race, and 
thinking, therefore, that it must be the plan and arche- 
type of the “ ordering” of humanity. According to Mr. 
Young, “ the cross, in all its simplicity, must be to philo- 
sophy—that is, to the ordering of words and ideas—that 
which the cross, or co-ordinate axes of geometry, hasbeen 
to science.” The book is embellished by many diagrams 
of crosses superimposed upon crosses, the limbs of them 
forming diameters of circles, upon which are written cer- 
tain words designating certain notions, such as “ feeling,” 
“sensation,” “appetite,” ‘‘emotion,” the circumferences 
of the circles being employed in like manner; and it is 
by means of these plates that Mr. Young presents us with 
his “Ideas” of the different attributes of man in a very 
compact condition. 


The Money Market: What itIs ; What it Does; and How 
ttis Managed. By aCity Man. (Warne & Co.) 

A “Ciry Man” writes with simplicity. From first to 
last, his book is interesting. It is a new chapter in our 
history that was much wanted, and which everybody who 

any spare money to invest should study One para- 
graph in it is rather startling: ‘Certain of our own 
newspapers were said .... to have been among the 
chief ‘operators for the fall,’ in 1866, and the curious, 
bat incorrect, reports which they occasionally circulate 
make it necessary for men of business to be very cautious, 
and to make very close inquiries before they act upon 








them.” The “City Man” foresees another conspiracy 
panic in three or four years, unless means be taken to 
expose the conspirators. 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information 
relating to all Ages and Nations. Fourteenth Edition, 
containing the History of the World to August, 1873. 
By Benjamin Vincent. (Moxon & Co.) 

Poor Joseph Haydn saw five editions (and a sixth 

preparing) of his Dictionary through the press between 

1841 and 1855. In the latter year the noble and modest 

worker died. In the eighteen years which have elapsed, 

eight more editions have been called for by the public. 

Haydn would not now know his own Dictionary. It 

was imperfect at first; but it has grown in Mr. Vincent's 

hands to something very like perfection. There is an 

immense increase of new matter, and the Index is a 

thing to make a man reverence the maker of it. We 

have found the book stand all the tests to which it could 
be put by opening its pages at random. We can only 
direct Mr. Vincent’s notice to “ Morganatic Marriages,” 

“between a man of superior and a woman of inferior 

rank ; in which it is stipulated that the latter and her 

children shall not enjoy the rank or inherit the pos- 
sessions of the former. Our George I. was thus married.” 

This last statement is open to correction. Further, 

‘‘tram-way” is said to be a name derived from Mr. 

Benjamin Outram, who made some improvement in 

what may be called artificial roads. But “tram” was 

the northern local name for a peculiar “ waggon,” and 

“ tram-way ” for the road on which it ran, long before 

many of Benjamin Outram’s line of ancestors were born. 


Richelieu; or, the Conspiracy. A Play in Five Acts. 
By Lord Lytton. (Routledge.) 
Tuts is the acting edition of Bulwer's play, “ marked as 
ee by Mr. Macready,” who was the original 
ichelieu, when the play was first produced in 1839. Mr. 
Macready’s marks seem to dictate emphasis in the parts 
of the actors, as well as that to be observed in his own. 
This custom may have been the cause of a whole 
company becoming so “ Macreadyish” wherever that 
worthy actor ruled. 


Hints of Horace on Men and Things, Past, Present, and 
to Come. The Text collated with that of several MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Horatio E. Maddeling, Court 
Bailiff of Quittai. (Pickering.) 

Tue ‘‘adapter” of Horatian hints to English purposes 

says of his verses, that “they are neither translations 

nor imitations, nor parodies, nor parallels .. . but simply 
suggestions, by a word, of words and things.” The work 
has probably been inspired by the poetry of the Anti- 

Jacobin. There is some fun in it, but we cannot say 

that there is anything in it equal to the Odeto Lord 

Moira, founded on the ode Ad Barinen. Here is a 

sample from the imitation of Horace, L. i, O. 7 :— 

“ Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mitylenen” :— 

“ Some laud the old grey church of Rome, 
And some the Oriental. 
Some Broad Boys feel them most at home, 
With muscle-faith, not mental.” 


Exauisu DraLecrotocy.—All communications on this 
subject (referred to in our last number) should be ad- 
dressed to A. J. Ellis, Esq., 25, Argyll Road, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Ir is with sincere regret that we record the death of 
a lady whose name has been long known in our columns 
—Mrs. Alfred Gatty, wife of the Vicar of Ecclesfield. 
Mrs. Gatty’s last work was upon Sundials. She was the 
younger daughter of the Rev. Dr. Scott, who was 
chaplain to the Victory at Trafalgar. 
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Sir Epwisx Lanpsexr.—“ After an artistic career,” 
says the Times, “of nearly sixty years, Edwin Landseer 
has died, the most popular of the painters of his time— 
that is, the one whose works are most known and most 
loved, This is a sufficient title to an honoured grave in 
the Cathedral where lies the greatest of modern Masters 
in another order of painting—Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
The funeral takes place this day in St. Paul’s. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose :— 

Pica wics (in Parts.) 

Ma. Perains’s Bau. 

Ross anv tHe Rive, 
Wanted by Liver, 89, Broad Street, Reading 


(Coloured. ) 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required, We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 


A Kentish May.—See a new work by M. Loiseleur 
(who so ingeniously unsettled the question of “ The Man 
wn the Iron Mask,” which M. Topin thought he had 
settled ) on Ravaillac et ses Complices, recently published. 
—The ink is scarcely dry, with which the foregoing note was 
written, when there comes under our notice a new work on 
The Man in the Iron Mask, by M. Jung. The author 
(founding his argument, like his predecessors, on wn- 
published official documents) fixes on a certain Louis dé 
Ollendor/, otherwise Le Froid, Kiffenbach, and Marchiel, 
as the genuine personage. This man of many aliases is 
said to have been chief of a band of poisoners (which had 
ramifications in various parts of Europe, including 
England !), whose chief object was to make away with 
Lowis XIV./! M. Jung states that Louvois, being com- 
promised, caused the arrest of Marchiel. The death of the 
latter is registered as that of a “prisonnier inconnu, 
toujours masque de velours noir.” But M. Loiseleur has 
already shown that many prisoners wore velvet masks 
(with iron or steel ribs); and it would seem that 
“ L’homme au masque de fer” is no one in particular. 
J ery many articles have appeared on this subject in 

N. & Q. Consult our General Indexes. 

W. B. could learn the name by application to either of 
the publishers. 

H. A. K.— The point of the not too nice epigram is lost 
if the Christian name is written at length. The initial is 
the nominative to the verb into which the proper name is 
transformed. 

W. W. S.—The suggestion will be strictly attended to. 

Jom MILLER.— The burial-ground, near the old Lincoln's 
Inn Fields Theatre (in Portugal Street), where Miller 
was buried, has been partly built over. 

* L. Canticny.—Thanks for the Bien Public. Whether 
the Duke de Berri was married to the English lady, 
Virginia Brown, when he took to wife the Neapolitan 
Princess Caroline, is not a query for “N. & Q” to 
solve. Note, however, may be taken of a perhaps for- 
gotten witticism, which was current when the marriage of 
che Duke with the Princess was first spoken of. “ How,” 





asked the wits of the Boulevarts, ‘‘ will de Berri contrive to 
reconcile the rights and interests of Carolina with those of 
Virginia ?” 

A. B.—Timperley’s Book of Anecdotes. 

R. E. (F.R.H.S.) will oblige by continuing the extracts, 

T. X.—Some of the witticisms of Lady Bridget Tolle 
mache and Lady Townsend, which were of a hazardé 
order (“ lasarde” was a misprint) may be found im 
Walpole, who, however, sneers at Lady Bridget’s wit, ina 
letter to Lady Ossory, March 27, 1773. 

Tue “Huntincpon Juny.”—This has been repeatedly 
in print. 

H. 8. A—Dr. Busby’s Head Mastership lasted from 
1638 to 16965. 

W. Spurrexi will see, by a reference to p. 175, that he 
has been anticipated. 

E. M. B. (The Ballad of Hardyknute).—Consult 
“N. & Q,” 2@ 8. ix. 118, 231; x. 31. 

Epwarp Sotty (Irish Bulls).—See “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
xii. 180; 3° S. x. 452—(French Royal Arms). Se 
«N. & Q.,” 2™S. viii. 471; ix. 113; 3° S. x. 372, 476; xi 
121; xii. 515. 

HA.tuirorD.—Please forward your name and address, 

Cc. F. 8S. Warren. —The story of George I. and the 
churchwardenship also appeared in the London Magazine, 
Sept., 1787. See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. v. 369. 

S. Suaw.—John Purvey’s Commentary on the 
Apocalypse is noticed in “ N. & Q.,” 1" 8, i. 452; ii. 61. 

T. Ratcurrre (“ The Limerick Bells ”).—Consult Mra, 
S. C. Hall’s Ireland, i. 328; Dublin Penny Journal, 
i. 48; and, for a poetical version of the story, The 

Sell Founder, first printed in the Dublin University 
Magazine, and since in the collected poems of the author, 
D. F. MCarthy. See also “N. & Q,” 1* 8.1 382; 
ii. 348 ; vi. 19. 

T. S. T. (Dunkeld).—7he word was so used by the old 
dramatists. in Massinger’s play, A Very Woman, 
Almira, in the mad scene, says,— 

« Rhamnusia plays on a pair of tongs, 

Red-hot ; and Proserpine dances to the consort ; 
Pluto sits, laughing, by. 

L. Y. (Mona).—See Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa and 
Thoresby’s Views in Leicestershire, for the story of the 
alleged ‘illegitimate son of Richard III, Thoresby calls 
Richard “One of the greatest heroes England ever pro 
duced.” There is no doubt about John of Gloucester 
being a natural son of Richard. His royal sive ae 
knowledged him ; and, on naming him Captain of Calais, 
extolled the high qualities he possessed for that or any 
similar office. Our correspondent is further referred @ 
our 1* 8. vi. 486, 583, 615; x. 155; also to the Gent. Mag. 
xxxvii. pp. 344, 408, 457, and 587; and to vol. Lxiii. 1106. 
Burke's Patrician, iv. 68, and Hasted’s Kent, iii. 202, 
may also be consulted. 

Historray.— Where will a letter find you? 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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